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Yankee Playland 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


More About Eat-All-You-Want Diet 


The World’s Most Exciting Street 
BROADWAY 
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ein tiead enant 


economy 


The discovery of gold at Sutter's Mill, shown 
here, started the great California gold rush of 
49. Millions of people have discovered the 
extra value in Chevrolet—that's why more 
people buy Chevrolets than any other car. 


Here's where the Pilgrims landed in 1620, after a rough 
crossing of 66 days. Your journey to this historical spot 
is most restful in a Chevrolet with Powerglide,* finest no- 
shift drive in the low-price field 


There's no sweeter music to a car owner's ears 
than the contented purr 

of Chevrolet's Valve-in-Head engine 

as it spins the miles away. 

It's a song of power... eager and responsive 
to the slight nudge of your foot 

on the accelerator. 

It's a song of economy... not just in gasoline 
but in oil and maintenance and everything 
that makes for low-cost motoring. 

Chevrolet is far ahead of its field 

with Valve-in-Head engine design. 


RICA'S LARGEST AND FINEST 


gi 7 


— 


True beauty of proportion is easy to recognize. You see 
it in the gracious Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D. C. 
You enjoy it in the pleasing lines of Chevrolet's Body by 
Fisher, with sturdy Unisteel construction. 


just as you recognize the rock- 
solid qualities of Chevrolet on 
your trip! 

. 


Only with Valve-in-Head 

can you get such high cooling efficiency 

and the full benefits of “Blue Flame’”’ combustion 
to squeeze more power from 

every drop of gas. 

Let your Chevrolet dealer show you 

how much more the Chevrolet line offers— 

for how much less! 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 

Detroit 2, Michigan 


LOW-PRICED CAR! 


, 
. 


Alamo, near the Texas border. When you journey there, 
you'll enjoy the wide-open view you get through Chev- 
rolet’s big curved windshield and large window area. 


*Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 105-b.p. valve-in-bead engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 
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It's a team-up and terrific! Penaljo styles 
the perfect outfit, completing the most exciting fashion story of the year! 
Penaljo Blazer shoes in suede trimmed with kid to match the famous, beloved college 


Blazer jackets. Choose the Blazer-tie or Blazer-pump in school colors or favorite 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


. 
PREVIEW 


In October, Chicago's leading writers, art- 
ists and photographers appear in an issue 
devoted to their city. Carl Sandburg writes 
the introduction and there’s a photographic 
portfolio of city moods. Albert Halper, 
Nelson Algren, Gwendolyn Brooks, Robert 
R. McCormick, Mary Dougherty, Robert 
M. Hutchins, Robert J. Casey, Fanny 
Butcher, Irv Kupcinet probe the city’s heart 
and heartlessness, Society and Sin, bullet 
barons and Bronzeville, food and fun. 


TTY 


120 


SEPTEMBER COVER 


If there’s anyone around who still thinks 
that art is for sissies, he'd better watch his 
step with Paul Sample, whose oil of the New 
Hampshire countryside is this month's 
cover. Thirty years ago, undergrad Sample 
knocked them for a loop as Dartmouth’s 
heavyweight boxing champ; today, at the 
same college, he’s knocking them ditto as 
Artist in Residence. One of the great con- 
temporary painters, Mr. Sample has even 
made New York's august Metropolitan. 
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ing Fall daysin Michigan! ‘ —/~4 iA 

Ride, hike, tour or play in XH 

forests trimmed in burnished golds 


and flaming reds. Enjoy America's 


choicest hunting with gun or bow. Thrill, 


too, with Fall fishing on Michigan's 
lakes, favorite feeding grounds for migrat- 
ing ducks and wild geese. Then, cap your 
pleasure-filled days with rest and relaxa 
tion in one of Michigan's countless, 
forest-surrounded cabins, Michigan in the 
Fall is too good to miss! To learn all about it, 
send for your free folder today 
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Stripes can he stunning -in SARAN 


plastic with a smart trim of S®ALTUFT, 
the stitchless quilted plastic material 


Blue, green or maroon combinations. 


Getting in and out of your car is no chore if your car is equip- 
ye d with smooth How ard Zink seat cov ers. You slide in, slide 


out —easily, gracefully—with no pull or drag on your clothes. 


Millions enjoy this simple everyday comfort and you can too. 
Howard Zink seat covers of luxuriously smooth, richly colored, 
immensely durable LUMITE SARAN and SUPERFINE TEXTILENE 
sUNSURE, with handsome trims of seaLTurT. the new stitch- 
less quilted plastic, are available in bold and conservative 
plaids as well as stripes and are sold by dealers everywhere. 
If you'd like the name of your nearest dealer, just drop us 
a post ard. 


{t new car dealers, auto accessory stores, 
seat cover specialty shops, department stores. 
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FROM EDEN TO HADES? 


Just want to let you know how in- 


* teresting and timely | found Unsung 


Eden (June Ho.ipay). But the Finger 
Lakes’ unsung Eden will remain an 
Eden only while it is unsung. I have 
seen what has happened to beauty 
spots in my native Wisconsin. Three 
decades, and the best areas of the 
Badger State have become Meccas for 
a motley assortment of unsavory pol- 
iticians, respectable (?) racketeers, got- 
rich-quicks, and other riff-raff. Let us 
hope the Finger Lakes region does 
not commit suicide through excessive 
publicity. Better Unsung Eden than 
Oversung Hades! JAMES B. CAIN 
Chicago 


Says octogenarian Adams: ‘I've 
seen those overcrowded Wisconsin 
lakes, but hardly expect to live long 
enough to witness a like unsavory in- 
vasion of our Finger Lakes.’ Ed. 


LOVE LETTER 


| simply can’t keep from writing 
about my utmost pleasure on your 
June Ho.ipay issue. This is the most 
beautiful, most interesting and most 
delightful magazine I ever saw. As a 
European and as a personal friend of 
the editor of Du, the best Swiss mag- 
azine for presumptuous readers, | am 
proud to mail home many copies of 
this number. I have been out of the 
world for two hours, reading every line 
and studying every picture, including 
the advertising MRS. FRITZ GROB 

Boston 


We'll take all the presumptuous 
readers we can get, if they're all as 
nice as Mrs. Grob. — Ed. 


PIN-UP PRESCRIPTION 


June HOLiDay ar- 
rived here in the 
company a few 
days ago and it’s al- 
ways a pleasure to 
receive such a won- 
derful magazine. 
After being read by 
the fellows and myself, 
the main topic is the 
beautiful blonde model 
with the Gantron brief-brief 
style suit (right). The fel- 
lows, and particularly my- 
self, can’t believe there is 
such a lovely model and 
would like to know if the 
picture had been retouched 
Would it be possible to re- » 
ceive a picture of her alone? We have 
picked her as our favorite Pin-Up Gal 
of the Medical Company and our de- 
cision can never be wrong. 

PFC. JOHN I. CAVALLO 
Korea 
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Tired of Martinis? 


.. then try something new that’s some- 
what different—the Gimlet Cocktail 
(“Gin-and-Lime”). Here's how: 


3 parts Gin * 1 part Rose's Lime Juice* 

1 barspoon sugar * cracked ice ° 
Chill well and serve in large cocktail glass 
(with Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit sugar) 
*And be sure to “Let Rose Do the 
Squeezing.” Delicious Rose's Lime Juice 
is the natural whole juice of West Indies 
limes—at your nearest quality food shop. 


- and it’s Rose-y to arise! 
“Morning-afters” hold little fear for the 
users of Rose’s Lime Juice. Why? Read 
the story complete in our little pam- 
phiet, “The Pathology of the Hang- 
over.” Free for the writing!t 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 


Agents: *McLeer & McLeer, Inc. Dept. L-91 
60 Hudson St., N. Y.C. (East and Midwest) 


Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 
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THE HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION - Fremont, Ohio- Passaic, W.J.-Long Beach, Calif.-Charleston, Miss, 


regulations; ‘‘Roxanne’’ appears ex- 
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Rio de Janeiro Santos 
Montevideo Buenos Aires 


e New 18,000-ton steamers with 
one class accommodations. Out- 
door tiled pool, sports decks, or- 
chestra, theatre, children’s dining 
and play rooms 

All rooms with se!f-controlled 
air-conditioning, private or semi- 


private bath. 





Regular Sailings from New York. 
Fares start at $500 (one way). 
10% off on round trips. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE 


Boyd, Weir & Sewell, Inc., General Agents 
24 State St., N.Y. 4, or Travel Agents 














INTERNATIONAL 
WINE SHOW 
CALIFORNIA 

SEPTEMBER, 1950 


This superb wine 
costs far less than 
its matchless taste 
would make you 
imagine. 


ANGELO PETRI VINEYARDS, 





ESCALON CALIF, 





actly as Nature so wisely made her. 
The requested photo should be do- 
ing wonders in Korea by now. Ed. 


NO BLUE MONDAY 


What does George Kirtland mean: 
“Monday night doesn’t offer too much 
outstanding” (Who Said Radio's Dy- 
ing ?, June Hotipay)? The Lux Radio 
Theatre for 17 years has had consist- 
ently the largest listening audience of 
any program on radio. .. . 

WILLIAM KEIGHLEY, Producer 
Lux Radio Theatre 
Hollywood 


TURNABOLUT 


Your splendid article on our friends 
the skunk family (May Ho.ipay) re- 
minds me of just one extra note. Did 
you know that this little creature is the 
only animal that can smell the Japanese 
beetle as it works underground? 

MRS. HAROLD DEAN STICKNEY 
Springfield, Mass. 


We'd be much more interested if 
the beetle were the only animal that 
could smell the skunk. Ed. 


YOU CAD, YOU! 


I think if | were Mr. Hine | would 
not call anyone else a cad or lunkhead 
after reading his review on the movie 
The Mating Season (July Houipay). | 
saw the movie three times and liked it 
very much. I don’t think John Lund is 
either a lunkhead or cad. . . . It seems 
he never gets any credit or praise for 
any of his pictures. He is my favorite 
actor whether he’s a cad or anything 
else you call him. . . . MRS. E. MILLER 

Myerstown, Pa. 


Says Mr. Hine: “‘I didn’t call Lund 
a cad; I called the character he played 
a cad. There's a difference."’— Ed. 


CHINESE COOKBOOKS 


Jade Snow Wong's Chinese Food Can 
be Wonderful (May HOLipaAy) was in- 
deed most interesting. Would you please 
suggest one or more good Chinese cook- 
books. ... CHARLES STONER 

Seattle 


The Joy of Chinese Cooking by 
Doreen Feng (Greenberg, New York, 
$7.50); How to Cook and Eat in 
Chinese by Pu-wei Yang Chao (Day, 
New York, $3.75); and Oriental Cook- 
book (including Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino and Korean cooking), com- 
piled and edited by Alice Miller 
Mitchell (Chicago Oriental Council, 
distributed by Farrar, Strauss and 
Young, New York, $2.75). MissWong's 
own book, Fifth Chinese Daughter 
(Harper, New York, $3), though not 
a cookbook, has many tips on how 
Chinese families cook at home.— Ed. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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Car Worth More... 
CleaningNoChore 


Save Your Floor... 
Protect With kubbermaid, 
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IT’S ECONOMICAL TO KEEP CAR FLOORS 
CLEAN OF MUD AND DIRT + PREVENT WEAR 


Like upholstery and car finish 
materials, Rubbermaid KAR-RUGS keep floors bright and colorful 
— eliminate that shabby look — make you proud when folks step 
into your car and pleased, later, with that extra trade-in value 


it’s important to protect floor 


Your dealer, garage of service station has a selection of six 
beautiful colors and four engineered sizes that insure a custom 
tailored look to your car, Rubbermaid KAR-RUGS are real 
values that can't be beat for convenience and protection. NOW 


is the time to get Rubbermaid KAR-RUGS for your car! 


THE WOOSTER RUBBER CO. * WOOSTER, OHIO 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


Royal Blue 
Cocoa Brown 
Midnight Black 
Forest Green 
Silver Grey 
Burgundy Reg 


Be Sure You Get... 


the original rubber throw-rugs for automobiles. 


HANDY IN THE HOME AS DOOR AND FLOOR MATS 
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Lifting Lay to New Highs = 


$587 ROUND TRIP 
EFFECTIVE SEPT. 1ST 
(You save $87.50 on this reduced fare) 


Double- Decker Stratocruisers exclusively—world’s larg- 
est, fastest, most luxurious airliners! Daily flights so 


many extras, yet no extra fare! 


Service and appointments rival the most distinguished 
London club! 3 stewards and a stewardess to attend 
your every want. Complimentary 7-course dinner with 
cocktail or apéritif, wine including champagne, and 
liqueurs. Full-size sleeper berths available at slight extra 
charge ... with breakfast in bed if you choose! 


—— = 
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Cocktail Hour in the Luxurious Sky Lounge —smari meeting place 
{ Gotham and Mayfair. Well-stocked bar, impeccable service 


~ 


Bond Street Overnight Bag with our compliments to 
every passenger. In addition, for ladies, the Elizabeth 
Arden Beauty Kit containing 10 basic beauty aids. Truly, 
sO Many extras—yet no extra fare! 


And London is your gateway to Europe. Convenient 
connections with British European Airways to 20 key 
European cities. 12 flights daily to Paris alone! A cotal 
of 338 flights weekly from London to the Continent! 


FULL-SIZE BERTHS 


FLY B-0-A-( > 


THE ONLY AIRLINE OPERATING DOUBLE-DECKER STRATOCRUISERS 
EXCLUSIVELY ON EVERY NORTH ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Reservations through your travel agent or call B.O.A.C 
in New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Miami; in Canada: Montreal & Toronto 
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GENTLEMEN'S PREFERENCE: Carol, Judy and Jan. 


Three Smart 
Blondes 


Judy Holliday.Jan Sterlingand Carol Chan- 


ning prove it takes brains to play dumb 


by AL HINE 


JUDY HOLLIDAY was breath- 
lessly late. | had been waiting at a 
restaurant with her publicity woman 
from Columbia Pictures. 

“I’m ashamed, I’m sorry, | apolo- 
gize,”” Miss Holliday said ina breath. 
“| was having pictures taken, but it’s 
still disgusting. A whole hour late!” 

I pointed out that it was really 
only forty-five minutes and she had 
phoned to say she would be late, so 
it wasn’t a criminal offense. 

“It’s still late,” she said gloomily. 
“Just let me take these off before we 
eat.’ And she removed a set of ex- 
tension eyelashes and tucked them 
tidily into a little cardboard box 
which she put in her purse. 

We sat down and lexplained that! 
wanted to do a column about a few 
of the more spectacularly successful 
portrayers of fancy blondes on 
screen and stage, specifically herself, 
Jan Sterling and Carol Channing. 
And then we ordered. 

Miss Holliday was just going into 
rehearsals for a revival of Dream 
Girl, the Elmer Rice play, and from 
there was going back to the coast for 
a picture. So she was subject to the 
dietary disciplines that make eating 
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with actresses a mildly sadistic 
pleasure to a man who doesn’t care 
where his waistline, if any, goes. The 
publicity woman was dieting too. | 
ate two lamb cutlets and put lots of 
butter, mine and theirs, on numerous 
slices of bread. 

Miss Holliday in the rapidly dis- 
appearing flesh (“I lost six pounds 
today,” she said with an air of atom- 
splitting accomplishment) has neither 
the shrill accents nor the gold-dig- 
ging glitter of her Academy-Award- 
winning Billie Dawn. Neither lack 
diminishes the fact that she is an at- 
tractive girland one whom youwould 
turn to look after on the street even 
if a parade was going the other way. 

“I'm happy about doing Dream 
Girl,” she said. “It’s a part with a 
really wide range. And then I’m sup- 
posed to do Happy Birthday on the 
coast, and you know that’s a very 
shy girl in it.” 

Was she tired of being type-cast as 
Billie Dawn after four years of Born 
Yesterday on Broadway, after the 
movie, after the endless radio ap- 
pearances in Billie Dawn-type roles? 

“I can’t get mad at a part that’s 
done so much for me,” she said. She 
stirred half a lump of sugar in her 
coftee and whipped it out carefully 
before it had fully dissolved. “But 








naturally, you like to get a chance to 
show you can do more than one 
thing. | mean, you can’t be Billie 
Dawn forever.” 

I ventured dangerously that I 
knew a girl who loved to imitate her 
Billie Dawn voice. 

Miss Holliday was alert. “I'd like 
to hear it,” she said. “Really. All the 
time I hear about people who im- 
itate that part, but I never hear 
them.” She seemed skeptical. 

I managed to slide another lump 
of sugar in my coffee. I was too 
much of a gentleman to eat dessert. 

We talked about psychoanalysis 
and musical comedy and about 
movies. Miss Holliday was begin- 
ning to look at her watch. “Now 
I’m going to be late again,” she said. 

I had a miniature camera with me 
and asked if I could get one picture. 
She hoped it wasn’t for the maga- 
zine. “I look awful,” she said, 

I confessed it was just for my own 
photographic ego and made a quick 
exposure. Later | found I had 
chopped the top of her head off, but 
even with the top of her head off, 
dieting worries on her mind and eye- 
lashes tucked in her handbag, Miss 
Holliday is something to look at. 


JAN STERLING is just on her way 
up the ladder to stardom. Mostly 
she’s been doing supporting roles and 
mostly she’s been a brassy-voiced 
vixen of tissue-transparent virtue. 
Actually Miss Sterling (Mrs. Paul 
Douglas, off the screen) is a well- 
bred and attractive young lady with 
her considerable sex appeal well 
under control. We had lunch in New 
York where she was making personal 
appearances with advance screen- 
ings of Ace in the Hole, Billy Wilder's 
Paramount production in which she 
plays a brassy-voiced vixen of tissue- 
transparent virtue. 

“In Rhubarb,” Miss Sterling said 
with an air of pleasurable surprise, 
“I’m nice. Notachippy, nota dance- 


hall hostess, not a convict. But in 
Ace in the Hole, ’m good and mean.” 

How had she found her way into 
the movies? 

“It’s quite long and roundabout,” 
she said. ““When I was fourteen my 
parents let me and another girl stay 
in London together and go to dra- 
matic school. We were both sup- 
posed to come back on the Hinden- 
burg, as a matter of fact. Our families 
sent us the money for the fare but 
we'd been living so extravagantly in 
London that we had to pay our bilis 
with part of the money, so we 
couldn't afford the zeppelin. We 
took a ship and, halfway across, the 
ship’s wireless got the news that the 
Hindenburg had burst into flames at 
Lakehurst. We were just fourteen, 
but it made us feel very mature and 
solemn. We marched down to the 
ship’s bar and had a cocktail to cel- 
ebrate our escape. You know, it was 
one of those things that makes you 
feel Fate is watching or something. 

“Anyway, | got to New York and 
wanted to go on the stage. The 
family wanted me to go to school, 
but they were sweet. They made a 
bargain. I would go to Farmington 
unless I got a job before June. 

“Then more luck. I went with a 
friend who had a letter of introduc- 
tion to an audition for a show. They 
wanted someone for the part of an 
English girl about fourteen and 
there I was with my London-acquired 
accent still thick as fog. I got the 
part, in a showcalled Bachelor Born, 
and it played for two years. From 
there on, in spite of some lean spells, 
I was set for the theater and even- 
tually for movies. And here I am.” 

I asked about accomplishments 
and hobbies which might be deemed 
of interest. 

Miss Sterling pursed her brows. 
“I try to paint a little. I’ve just got 
that Famous Artists course and I’m 
optimistic about it. And Paul paints 
a little too. Quite well. And, oh yes, 


PUPIL HOLLIDAY taught Born Yesterday's teacher Holden a thing or two. 
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Ae 
the coat you'll Live In 


around the clock ... 
around the calendar 


rainy = day... ALLIGATOR 


Because it’s sure to rain, you need complete protec- 
tion. Alligator brings it to you—and more! Alligator 
gives you rainwear with handsome styling; smooth, 
casual comfort. Alligator gives you a choice of exclu- 
. sive fabrics. Select your Alligator in the style, color, 
\ water repellent or waterproof fabric you like best— 
° | AVAILABLE IN A WIDE RANGE OF POPULAR PRICES! 


The Alligator Company 
St. Louis + New York + Los Angeles 


Alligator 


RAINWEAR 
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Cresta Blanca 
Wines — 
acclaimed at 16 
International 
Wine Judgings 
.-. consistent, 
honored bot 
at home 


and abroad 


--- ENJOY CRESTA BLANCA'S 
RENOWNED TRIPLE CREAM 
SHERRY... magnificently full- 
bodied, abundantly smooth and 
rich. Perfect before or after din- 
ner, or with dessert. Serve it soon, 
delight your guests. ANOTHER 
FINE WINE FROM CRESTA 
BLANCA WINE COMPANY AT 
LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA. 


Consistent Winner 


of Maya Vine Ofwards Chtince (889 
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Hiurope 
Hers you 

more In 


the Thrift Season’ 


GO TO EUROPE... NOW — in the “Thrift Sea- 
son” —from September to April—when Europe 
is less crowded and rates are lower. There’s so 





much for you to enjoy among these eighteen 
countries — so close together, yet so varied in 


their traditions, customs, cultures, scenery. 


LET YOUR TRAVEL AGENT HELP in plan- 
ning your trip. He will make complete arrange- 
ments for you—fit everything you want to do 
within your time limits. And you'll never for- 
get the delightful experience of living among 
Europe’s friendly and hospitable peoples. 





European Travel Commission 


For further information, write each country in which interested 


Address: National Tourist Office of (name of country) 
Box 1247, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


G contri joined together to further friendship and progress 
through travel 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM + DENMARK + FRANCE + GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN + GREECE 
ICELAND + IRELAND «+ ITALY + LUXEMBOURG + MONACO 
NETHERLANDS + NORWAY + PORTUGAL + SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND 
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i can spit between my two front 
teeth. It’s a wonderful accomplish- 
ment, really. Sometimes I do it when 
I'm bored at parties. I'm very ac- 
curate. And it’s been wonderful in 
winning the confidence of Maggie, 
Paul’s child by another marriage. 
She was a little suspicious of me at 
first, but the spitting through the 
teeth really helped make friends. I 
suppose it’s undignified, but it isn’t 
something everyone can do.” 


I asked her how she had liked 
Broderick Crawford in the movie 
version. He had disappointed me in 
comparison with Paul Douglas in 
the stage version. 

Miss Channing assumed a blank, 
almost Lorelei Lee expression. “You 
know, I didn’t really notice,” she 
said. “I was so busy watching Judy.” 

“I hope they get interested in 
Blondes again out there,” she said. 
“I'd like to do it for movies. I was 


BRASSY-VOICED Sterling rudely interrupted by Ace in the Hole’s Douglas. 


| MET CAROL CHANNING, who has 
been playing Miss Lorelei Lee in the 
Broadway hit, Prefer 
Blondes, in her apartment. Her con- 
nection with the movies is slight and 
more eventual than actual. Blondes 
has been running for over a year and 
a half now and she had just signed 
up for another year and a half when 
| saw her. 

Unlike Miss Holliday and Billie 
Dawn, Miss Channing retains some 
of the intonations of Miss Lorelei Lee 
in her offstage voice. She is a tall girl 
who, on stage, manages to give the 
impression that she thinks she is 
tiny. She is a very pretty, pretty-big 
girl surmounted by a wonderful 
snowcap of cotton-white hair cut in 
the boyish bob of the °20’s. 

We talked mostly about Blondes 
and about whether she was ever go- 
ing to do it in pictures. Columbia 
had been flirting with the property 
as a Starrer for Judy Holliday. Miss 
Holliday had turned it down. She 
had felt very strongly about playing 
her own stage hit Born Yesterday in 
pictures and had greater qualms 
about swiping a part that had, in the 
stage version, become pretty much 
the trade-mark of another actress. 

“Which is pretty wonderful,”’ Miss 
Channing said. “Of course, she’s 
pretty wonderful. What she did in 
Born Yesterday, in the movie, was 
something they just don’t do with 
comedy in movies. Judy really gave it 
importance. That gin-rummy scene!” 


Gentlemen 
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only in movies once, you know. It 
was when we were starting Lend An 
Ear out there and I had a part in 
something called Bitter Victory. | 
had four lines and it took four days, 
working all day. But it was exciting 
and entirely different with the camera 
looking right at you from so close.” 
At this point, in a misguided 
movement born of the wild non- 
chalance that comes over a medium- 
size man interviewing an exceed- 
ingly pretty, pretty-big blonde who 
is married to a professional football 
player (Ottawa), I attempted to stub 
out a cigarette, missed the ash tray, 
hit a light cord instead and there was 
a horrendous pouff!, a spurt of 
flame and a small but mushroom- 
shaped cloud over the end table. 
Miss Channing came to the rescue 
and we crawled around on our 
hands and knees for quite a spell 
trying to locate the outlet and re- 
move the offending cord before the 
whole apartment went up in flames. 
We resumed our conversation 
and touched briefly on progressive 
schools (Miss Channing had gone to 
Bennington for two years), people 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., that we might 
know in common (there weren't 
any), and the Latin books in the 
bookshelf (they belonged to the 
original lessor)—but after the ex- 
plosion the conversation never quite 
seemed to recapture its first airy 
grace. | took my departure without 


breaking anything. THE END 
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Every 
SQ minutes 


a Lockheed Constellation 
sets a new record for 
dependability! 


Over 30,000 times the dependable 
Constellation has crossed the broad 
Adlantic...more crossings than all other 
modern airliners combined. And every 
80 minutes a Constellation repeats 
the performance, piling up experi- 
ence on experience on experience 

Built-in quality, built-in depend- 
ability, built-in integrity and 20 
years of Lockheed leadership back 
every Constellation. Next time you 
travel, overseas or at home, go by 
experienced Constellation. 


DEPENDABILITY IS A 20-YEAR TRADITION — 
dramatically illustrated today by the record 
of the famous Lockheed F-80 “Shooting 
Star.”’ First U.S. operational jet fighter, the 
F-80 has flown more Korean combat sorties 
than all other fighters combined. 


MORE THAN SKIN DEEP—Strip down any 
Lockheed airplane and you'll quickly find 
the quality that accounts for Lockheed 
dependability. Each airplane contains thou- 
sands of precision parts, tooled to micro- 
scopic accuracy...a tribute to painstaking 
research, engineering and production. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF 


Sook Mo Sckheed 
for Leadership 
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Palor® Playboys. 





Vidiot—Spent many an evening like 
this but was plagued by creeping under- 
wear. Decided it's no fun to stew while 
you view. Switched to Jockey brand Over- 
Knee (the style that comes just below the 
knees) now has non-binding, non- 
wrinkling comfort. 


























Ca-Nasty—Plays regularly to lose his 
worries, almost loses his mind. Finds he 
bears up better when his comfort’s insured 
by Jockey brand Underwear . . . the famous 
knit underwear that moves as you move 
gives you perfect fit, comfort where and 
when you need it. 


Trainiac— Bought railroad for son and 
promptly monopolized it. Discovered track 
time was tough on Pop’s suit and knees. 
Switched to Jockey Over-Knee to help 
keep trousers pressed, absorb perspiration. 
Enjoys its mild support and trim tailored 
look, too. 


Party Pepper—Sure life for any 
party, won't give a dull moment a chance. 
Equally at home in a tux or a lampshade. 
Usually the result of ‘feeling like a million.” 
Millions of men feel that way by wearing 
the one and only Jockey brand Underwear. 
You'll like it, too. 


Don't settle for less—FEEL LIKE A MILLION! 


JOCKEY vnderwee: 


Ww wade esti by booprre 
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OLD ABSINTHE HOUSE is place for an after-dinner liqueur. 


NEW ORLEANS 


First of a series designed to give you more 


vacation enjoyment for less money 


THE sophisticated traveler is not 
necessarily the wealthy one. While 
plain old money in copious amounts 
has our hearty endorsement, it is 
possible to have your vacation pleas- 
ures On a comparatively slim wallet, 
and without missing any of the high 
spots in the places you visit. The 
trick lies in knowing as much about 
the pleasure potential of your trip 
as possible. The hep tourist is the 
happy one. You're likely to know 
where the best of the local fun and 
games lies in your own home town, 


where the good little restaurants 
are, and how to make simple fa- 
miliarity substitute for money when 
troubled by that great American 
malady, “the shorts.” The same sort 
of knowledge about vacation places 
can make a small budget produce 
minor miracles. To prove it, come 
along and spend an experimental 
$50 for four days of recreation in 
New Orleans. Understand, we are 
not recommending the ancient art 
of nickel-nursing. We simply want 
to point out that with a bit of coach- 


All (he world wears Jockey Licensees Canada } R Moode Austraha Speedo Knitting Mills British Istes—Lyle & Scott New Zesland-Lane Walker Rudkin: 
Switreriand. Volimoetier France Verdier Colombia Textiles. Ego Italy Sacit Austria Poeschy Denmark-Taco So Africa Niman& Lester Germany-Volma, 


LACELIKE IRONWORK in Quarter is architectural landmark. 
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ing you can see the most interesting 
sights, eat the best food, visit the top 
night spots. In short, have a good 
time without going broke. 

This budget is for fun. We take 
for granted that you've arrived in 
New Orleans and have arranged 
lodgings at some hotel or with 
friends. You're in the “City That 
Care Forgot” before you take the 
wraps off this recreation budget. 

So you wake up that first morning 
with one of the world’s great cities 
at your disposal, and the crass, if 
comfortable, certainty that your 
lodging budget isn’t being dented 
too badly in a town where rates in 
the best hotels start around $4.50 a 
day. (Tourist cabins on the out- 
skirts start at $3.) 

Probably the best way to recon- 
cile the irrevocable present with 
your own concept of its romantic 
past (rapiers and Jean Lafitte) is a 
bus tour of the area. Preferably the 
lengthy one that the Gray Line 
hawks as its “ideal tour.” It covers 
the entire city, the quietly groomed 


standing of the background which 
shaped those elements. 

The dominant portion of tourist 
New Orleans is the French Quarter, 
the Vieux Carré, that “old square” 
which was the original city. All you 
need to know is that the French 
Quarter is the historic heart and the 
crinolined psyche of New Orleans. 
It is hot jazz and old lace, neon and 
candlelight, the jumping present and 
the faded past, and you're going into 
the Quarter for dinner which is a 
habit-forming pastime. You're ready 
for dining in quiet surroundings. 

You find it at the Court of the 
Two Sisters, an outdoor, lushly- 
shrubbed, tree-filled patio where the 
night winks with candles and a 
three-piece orchestra tries to match 
its mood with ruusic. It seems almost 
ungenteel to mention that your din- 
ner will cost you three dollars. 

A mere stroll from the Court of 
the Two Sisters is likely to underline 
an impression that the Quarter holds 
unrestrained gaiety. From door after 
door of the smallish bistros which 


CAFE LAFITTE is 200-year-old building where the smart set 


and the celebrity circle generally wind up their 


and floral suburbs, Lake Pontchar- 
train, the river area. In fact, the 
typically glib lecturers who accom- 
pany the tour insist that the seventy- 
five-mile junket takes in over 500 
places of interest in five and a half 
hours. Further, the trip is thought- 
fully broken at lunchtime when the 
bus returns to central city, allow- 
ing you to stop by your hotel or to 
take lunch at some downtown res- 
taurant, perhaps Morrison’s Cafe- 
teria which is disguised as a Spanish 
patio and where a dollar buys a 
handsome luncheon. 

The tour, incidentally, costs $5.75. 
At its conclusion, however, you'll 
have a pretty clear idea of the civic 
elements which comprise modern 
New Orleans and a better under- 


evenings. 


line the narrow streets you'll hear 
fancy horns blaring lifting music, or 
perhaps pianos, far from muted, 
rolling out a rhythm that will hoist 
your heels a bit higher with each 
step. Take enough of them and wind 
up at the Famous Door, a dimly 
lighted bar with a back sitting room 
and a small bandstand perched up 
about where you'd think the display 
bottles ought to be. The Famous 
Door is one of the best spots to 
catch New Orleans jazz and the bet- 
ter bands who play it. A ninety-cent 
drink or a sixty-cent beer will last 
you through a set or two of such 
music. If you stay past that first one 
or two, don’t blame us for what 
happens to your original entertain- 
ment budget. 
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Sip by sip, your taste is delightfully sur- 


<LI PORTEO. 


prised with that pleasing MacNaughton 


flavor—extra pleasing because 


IT’S Satin, Soft 
MacNAUGHTON §$ 


CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF + SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Go Liolte-uilt- 
for happy-go-lovely. 
motoring 


Seat covers trimmed with Bolta-Quilt are more 
sleek 


more duty than any seat cover ever made! Bolta-Quilt 


more chic. They offer your car more beauty. 
is available in the wide. wonderful Boltatlex range of colors 


and finishes — quilted to add a touch of grandeur to your ear. 


. resists 


Bolta-Quilt cleans to a gleam with a damp eloth.. 


Its luxurious! 
Look for the 


Bolta-Quilt name wherever fine seat covers are 


scuffing. staining and fading. Its smart! 
It's just what you want for your ear 
sold — 
its the name that identifies the best from the rest! 


Bolta Products Sales, Ine... Lawrence. Massachusetts. 


means Covered with 
lasting Beauty 


* (ELECTRONICALLY QuiLTEeD Boltaflex 
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ALPHONSE PICOU gives out at Paddock, on Bourbon Street. 


Unless your arithmetic has gone 
fey, you've parted with only $11.25 
for your first day’s pleasure. 

You're headed for the French 
Quarter the following morning right 
after you've had breakfast. (Cafe- 
teria .5S¢.) This time you've donned 
your most comfortable walking shoes 
and loaded your pockets with maps 
of historic points of interest, which 
you got from your hotel clerk, and 
you're going to spend the whole day 
where four nations spent several 
centuries. Frankly, you're not going 
to see all that there is to see and 
enjoy, primarily because you're go- 
ing to dawdle, chat and speculate. 
Nobody hurries through the Quar- 
ter except fugitives or Yankees. 

Naturally, you'll leave Canal 
Street and walk down the “main 
street” of the Old Town, Royal, 
once the Rue Royale, and the things 
you'll see and the places you'll visit 
are limited only by your own ener- 
gies and interests. Chances are, how- 
ever, that before the day is done you 
will have wandered into many en- 
chanting courts and side streets. 
You'll see the site of the Quadroons’ 
Ball, the Brulatour mansion, per- 
haps the Café des Exilés where Roy- 
alist émigrés gathered after fleeing 
the French Revolution. You may 
have seen the home of Confederate 
General Beauregard, the site of the 
city’s first theater where America’s 
first grand opera was sung, the home 
and office of Dr. Francisco Antom- 
marchi who made Napoleon's death 
mask, the Miro House which lodged 


Spanish Governor Miro. The an- 
tique shops, artists’ studios and col- 
lectors’ quarters will bid for your 
attention with every step. 

At lunchtime, try the Gumbo 
Shop on St. Peter Street, between 
Royal and Chartres, where a single 
dollar buys quite a bit of atmos- 
phere and good food. 

It goes without saying that shortly 
after lunch, you'll want to visit the 
heart of the Quarter’s past where St. 
Louis Cathedral, one of the nation’s 
great churches, overlooks the old 
Place d’Armes, now Jackson Square, 
named for the Andrew who repulsed 
the invading British with the aid of 
Pirate Lafitte during the War of 
1812. Here are the Pontalba Apart- 
ments, oldest in the United States, 
with their red-brick facades inter- 
laced with graceful cast-iron balcony 
railings. Here, too, in the immediate 
vicinity, is the Cabildo, once the ad- 
ministrative headquarters of the 
city, today the home of the Louisiana 
State Museum and a treasury of the 
past. At the back of the Cabildo is 
“Exchange Alley’ where the old 
Spanish Arsenal and Calabozo 
stood, and less than two blocks from 
the rear of these buildings is the old 
blacksmith shop on Bourbon Street 
where the brothers Lafitte played at 
honest work while they worked at 
buccaneering. 

As the afternoon cools wander 
along St. Peter Street between Royal 
and Bourbon and stop by Pat 
O’Brien’s shaded patio bar. It’s too 


(Continued on Page 14) 


MORNING CALL coffeehouse in the old French Market catches 
both extra-early and extra-late comers for a reviving cup. 
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SUPER 


Master of the miles and miser with your money—that’s Oldsmobile’s 


all-new Super “88”! Thrilling action plus exceptional economy are yours in this 


newest “Rocket” Engine car! What’s more, the Super “88” gives you Oldsmobile’s sweeping 


and even more effortless motoring 


new styling—Oldsmobile’s wonderful new ride 
with Oldsmobile’s new Hydra-Matic Drive*! The great new Body by Fisher is more 


spacious and luxurious. Major advancements have made the famous high-compression 





“Rocket” Engine more economical than ever! Try the new Super “88” 


and you'll know why: you save when you ride the “Rocket”! 


Shove, Oldsmobile Super “88” 2-Door Sedan. * Hydra- 


Matic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 
and trim illustrated subject to change without notice 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


oe DSS © oe 
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It’s the flavour ... always right! 


Te ACHER’S wichtano cream 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. .« Importers Since 1794 
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Do your Holiday Shopping 
in HOLIDAY 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
early for dinner and just the right 
hour for a long, tall rum-based drink 
served in a glass shaped somewhat 
like the old hurricane lamps and, 
appropriately enough, called a “hur- 
ricane.” One makes you feel so 
breezy. The tab for it is $1.25. 

The Quarter will be jumping later, 
but right now the peace of St. Louis 
Cathedral itself seems to pour upon 
the area. So saunter down to Bien- 
ville Street. You're dining at Ar- 
naud’s. Table d’hote dinners begin 
at $1.75, but you're hungry and the 
scent of Creole cookery is doing 
magic things to your appetite. Begin 
with Shrimp Arnaud, a specialty of 
the house, and follow it with trout 
meuniere, which brings you your fish 
savory with butter and covered with 
crushed almonds. Brabant potatoes 
and a mixed green salad go with it. 
And for dessert some flaming sweet 
like crépes Suzette or cherries ju- 
bilee. The tab comes to $3.75 and 
it’s a pleasure to pay it. 

After dinner the lights in the 
Quarter seem considerably brighter 
and that evocative music is leaking 
from a variety of doorways again. 
Not far from Arnaud’s, and back on 
Bourbon Street, is the “Sho-Bar,” 
where you are staying for a drink or 
two to see the “typical” French 
Quarter show which consists of sev- 
eral peeled dancers and a flock of 
risqué jokes. Okay, two drinks and 
home to bed. You've spent $8.55 for 
the day. 


A Bargain Trip 


Up betimes the morning of your 
third day, mon petit Pepys. After 
breakfast at the hotel a glimpse of 
the city’s business district seems in 
order, perhaps a look at the depart- 
ment stores along Canal Street, or a 
visit to the International Trade Mart 
or the Cotton Exchange. New Or- 
leans is one of the nation’s aggres- 
sive economic centers. Besides, the 
air is heady and the day is clear. 

You'll have an appetite for lunch, 
and perhaps a desire for fare that is 
more familiar than the Creole cook- 
ing you've been sampling. Try Kolb’s, 
the city’s famous German restaurant 
just a half block from Canal Street 
on St. Charles where $1.25 will en- 
gulf you in good food. 

If you suddenly realize that you've 
eaten much more than you antici- 
pated, relax. Your afternoon won't 
involve anything more strenuous 
than sitting on a boat deck. You're 
taking the daylight cruise on the 
S.S. President, a five-deck, 305-foot 
river veteran, and you'll be on the 
water from 2:30 to 5 P.M., enjoying a 
thirty-mile cruise of a great harbor. 
This junket is one of the authentic 
New Orleans bargains. 
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‘epbyr-Light 
7X, 35mm Binocular 


Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 


YOU BUY ANY 
BINOCULAR... 


o 


No matter how many glasses 
you've owned or used, if you've 
never tried the new Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular, you will be 
amazed the first time you look 
through this magnificent in- 
strument. It's the sharpness and 
brilliance of image that sets it 
apart from other binoculars. 
And you'll never again be satis- 
fied with less in performance! 
Before you buy any binocular, 
read the 32-page Bausch & 
Lomb booklet “Binoculars 

and How to Choose 

Them.” Free on re- 

quest. Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Co., 594 Lomb 

Pk., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
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FOR DOUBLE FUN 
Speciy “Bendix 


COASTER BRAKE 


because it's built by the world's foremost 

authority on braking —the same organi- 

zation that makes the brakes for your car. 
% Your dealer will gladly put on the brake you 


want—so just say “Bendix* Coaster Brake.” 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION of Sa 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


sriatrem conrenariee 





The President makes a huge figure 
eight, looping down-river and up- 
river, on its cruise. It’s impossible to 
miss the activities which make the 
Port of New Orleans one of the 
world’s greatest. In fact, a guide will 
explain them as you ride. That serv- 
ice is included in the $2.30 you pay. 

You'll see some ten miles of docks, 
coffee wharves, banana docks and 
the largest cotton wharves in the 
world. You'll see those high levees 
which enclose the Father of Waters, 
and more than fifty other “sights.” 

The boat docks about 5 p.M., time 
enough for you to go back to the 
hotel and freshen up for dinner. 
Wear the bright necktie tonight and 


Student Eye-Catchers! 


Lamb Knit Award Sweaters — Handsome 
all-wool Lamb Knit sweaters that go 
to the head of the class for extra-long 
wear, smart styling and figure-flatter- 
ing fit. And they come in your school 
colors ... personalized with your name, 
too! See your nearest dealer... he can 
tell you about famous Lamb Knit 
Award Sweaters, Club Sweaters . . . for 
athletic teams, bands and other school 
organizations. 


Look for the Label 


THE LAMB KNIT GOODS CO., Colon, Michigan 








PAT O’BRIEN’S patio bar offers 
long, cool, pleasant “hurricanes.” 


ce bated 

site’ tk eeeiats “aaa the moment that says Gutumn 
you're dining at Antoine’s, the town’s Ms 
most famous restaurant, and this is 
probably the high spot of your visit. 
Antoine’s, founded in 1840, and 


still managed by the Alciatore fam- capture it all with argus C-3 


ily, has become one of the nation’s 


OCEANSIDE HOTEL great food legends. It is a trans- 


Old World charm and sophisti- planted Parisian version of gastro- up a season—mellow autumn sun- the C-3’s accurate 1/300 shutter... 
cation combined with New nomic heaven where each dish is light beaming through bare boughs __ fast £:3.5 lens for clearest details... 
World comfort and conve- , . . ‘ : ; . te 

nience. Riding in quaint car- served with overtones of great cere- and barren vines...a rustic old mill quick-acting, split-field range-finder 
riages, cycling down pleasant mony. Prices are high, but this is the with whirling wheel and cascading for almost simultaneous focusing 


country roads, relaxing on event which gives your trip cachet, wate?fall—it’s often all so fleeting a and com posing... built-in flash for 
your own private beach. De- th (ikels tein Maied Nate moment. But in that brief instant round-the-clock” shots. 
lightful evenings in the cock- € one which you Crop into conver- Argus C-3 can capture it all. Ask for America’s favorite fine 


tail lounge, or dancing to sations back home. Pictures like this in sparkling 35mm camera today! Argus Cam. 
native calypso music. Mod- You'll have a Sazerac cocktail black and white or gorgeous natural eras, Inc., Ann Arbor 
ern throughout, each room ite vou wait fo Oyst 
has a private bath. And See eee ee ee eee eee 
you'll enjoy the memorable Rockefeller, a house specialty which 
— ay barbecues and bakes the bivalves in rock salt. After 
the Cc ties. 7 « , —_ —_ ‘ 
each parties. the oysters you can watch whatever FOR TOP VALUE...GET ALL 3 
E. R. HETLAND, Manager ™ CAMERA + FLASH + CASE 


celebrities happen to be dining about Fa " 

you and anticipate your chicken GP: ne $66°° 
cack Rochambeau, a broiled delicacy with ey ; for only 

a mysteriously delicious sauce. A i ; eb 


with {:3.5 lens, coupled 


green salad, soufflé potatoes and a land . i rangefinder, 1/300 shutter, 
So lal small bottle of house wine from the = built-in flash 
Alciatore cellar might accompany ™* 
For Information: Booklet “S” your chicken. For dessert, crépes 6 ; arg iy 
or See Your TRAVEL AGENT , ‘ ‘ 


©. & deenesietion Suzette, that archangel S concept of 
ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. pancakes which come flaming in AA fincionhes ¥ od E xcise Tax) 
. i 7 ° ° > rice subject to 

me —- brandy, followed by New Orleans | Argus C-3 is First Choice es 
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coffee “black as hate, strong as Among All Fine 35mm Cameras 


That memorable moment that sums color are yours for the taking with 
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There’s 
more 
than 
one 

hat that 
will do 


things 


for you... 
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ADE.- 


. because it’s created 
for your own skintone, 
hand-blended for you 
alone, adding the 
highlights you need to 
bring out your loveliness 
as never before... 
because, in beauty, your 
best choice is your own... 
brought out in .. 


TO-ORDER FACE POWDER BY 
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love.” You'll leave approximately 
$7.50 for your dinner, but you'll 
never forget the experience. 

Dining at Antoine’s will doubt- 
less leave you in an “uptown” mood 
and you might as well indulge it. 
You can at least spend the two- 
dollar minimum necessary to visit 
the Roosevelt Hotel's famous “Blue 
Room” and enjoy some of the coun- 
try’s top talent over a drink. The 
“Blue Room” features name bands 
and gets its share of touring stars on 
“personal appearance” routines. 


You're dining in the Quarter again 
tonight at Owen Brennan’s French 
and Creole Restaurant, a bistroas well 
known to café society as Antoine’s is 
to gourmets. Brennan’s is located at 
the corner of Bourbon and Bien- 
ville streets. Table d’héte dinner 
starts at $2.50. The cuisine is French 
Creole, of course. Across the street 
from Brennan’s is the “Old Absinthe 
House,” just the spot for your after- 
dinner liqueur, which is, oddly 
enough, an absinthe frappé. It’s 
mad with atmosphere. 


GIRLY-SHOW SPOTS are staple of Bourbon Street night life. 


Wind up the evening with coffee 
and doughnuts at the French Mar- 
ket, back in the Quarter off Decatur 
Street near the Puerto Rican docks, 
watching the characters prolong the 
night, then home to bed. You'll 
never have a bigger day for $14.20. 

Your fourth day begins with 
breakfast at the hotel, during which 
time you suddenly realize that you 
haven't bought a single souvenir for 
the friends at home. Five dollars 
will provide ample knickknacks or, 
if you prefer to buy candy, the 
praline shops will mail the maple- 
sugar and pecan goodies anywhere 
in the country. When your shopping 
expedition is over, take the public- 
transportation bus to City Park 
(fare 7¢) and wander through the 
Delgado Art Museum. The park it- 
self is enchanting at most seasons of 
the year with its moss-draped oaks, 
rose garden and peaceful lagoons. 

The Casino in the park serves 
sandwiches, soft drinks or beer for 
lunch. 

As you eat you might as well de- 
cide to take another bus out to Pont- 
chartrain Beach. After all, it’s a great 
amusementcenter for the entire New 
Orleans area, complete with white- 
sand beach, salt water and bright- 
light midway. Bathhouses, rental 
suits and all the necessary appur- 
tenances are handy. Chances are 
that you can have yourself a eo 
afternoon for approximately 
including a ride on the roller coaster 
if you're feeling juvenile. 
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Speaking of atmosphere, which 
one does in the French Quarter, you 
won't want to miss hearing at least 
one good Negro jazz session, so walk 
down Bourbon Street another fifty 
yards or so and visit the Paddock 
Bar and Lounge for a drink. The 
boys on the bandstand will be play- 
ing the traditional stuff in a manner 
calculated to raise the hair at the 
nape of your neck. In fact, you might 
even find yourself cakewalking up 
Bourbon Street for that nightcap at 
the Café Lafitte. The Lafitte, deep in 
the Quarter, around the 900 block, 
is the 200-year-old building where 
the smart set and celebrity circle 
generally wind up an evening. Tom 
Caplinger, its proprietor, is one of 
the Quarter’s colorful characters, 
but you'll see what they mean by 
character when you drop in 
so ends your $50 budget and the 
four days’ entertainment. You spent 
$14.22 that last day, a four-day total 
of $48.22 and the rest (perhaps a 
bit more) for tips and incidentals. 

This itinerary and budget is a 
one-man affair, of course, and many 
of the prices quoted do not apply 
during Mardi Gras. It goes without 
saying that it is not the only one 
which might be worked out in a 
city so diverse as New Orleans. 
There are other “things to do and 
places to see” equally representa- 
tive. But the tourist embarking on a 
budget stay will hit the high spots, 
following the above suggestions, and 


he will have a good time. THE END 








Bates DISCIPLINED FABRIC* is “made to behave!” 
It releases creases ... resists dirt, perspiration, mildew... is easy and 
fast to wash, dry, iron... is colorfast and shrinkage controlled . . . has 


brilliantly clear colors, a marvelously fine “hand”... travels smoothly 
@TRADEMARK BATES FABRICS, INC., 80 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 


from city to country, from home abroad! 
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Can ! Succeed in 
the Fascinating Hotel 
and Travel Field? 


YOU CAN STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 


Today more Americans are 
sa result--the hotel 
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going places” than ever before 
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Patrica Jean P. Rediearn Becomes Housekeeper 
of Hawasian inn Without Prenous Hotel E iperience 
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ad, I wrote for details, and later enrolled 
Now I am Housekeeper at this Hawaiian 
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Hotel Training 


Inn located on the 


to Lewis 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 
Will “Make Good” When Placed 


Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely nothing 
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ture years or had only a grade school education 
Certified Employees Plan we help place you and ( 
YOU WILL “MAKE GOOD WHEN PLAC ED 
the coupon TODAY for FREE Book 
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FARRAGUT 


Fully accredited 
Boys, grades 4-12 


A Choice of Two Separate Schools 


TOMS RIVER, WN. J. 
Strong character 
typical Farragut graduate! 
Naval training. 
Sports, boats, 


Testing, guidance, r 
bands. Non profit 


proper study habits, 
Successful in 175 colleges, 


Junior School 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
the poise of an officer—that's the 
all gov't academies 
emedial reading. College Board center 
Accelerated program. 


Summer Naval Camp. Specify catalog 
ARRAGUT 


ADMIRAL F. 


ACADEMY, BOX D, TOMS RIVER, WN. J. 





_ JUNIOR COLLEGE 


I we RAL ‘ARTS; BUSINESS 

ISTRATION, Merchandisin - 

tarial, Medical Secretarial; HOME EC ‘O- 

NO} ART. Advertising, Fashion 

Design and a Interior Decora- 

Drafting; ACAD- 

q | EMY IGE *pRE 2P., Refresher 

NLEAERUNEE GUIDANCE program, small classes. All 

SPORTS, beautiful campus, traditional 

atmosphere. 1 hr. from Boston. Moderate rates 
for “ 
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EDUCATIONAL 
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Individualized Plan— 
Each Student « Class 
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lems ee ~~] prepara 

tion general tion. Our 
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FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


RAY-VOGUE 


Professional Courses in Advertising, Com- 

mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress De- 
sign, Styling and Fashion Merchandising, Millinery, 
Fashion Ulustration, Interior Decoration. G.I. approved. 
Coed. Attractive school residence for girls. Dept. 709 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 WH. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 11 
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Fork Union Miltary Academy 
One Subject Pt t 
students SO 

Ses oss | 


dy has increased number of honor 
velops concentration. Accredited. ROT 
odern bidgs., 2 gyms, pool. Separate Jr 
One Subject Plan booklet and catalog 


Dr. 4. C. Wicker, Box 19, Fork Unior, Ve. 





Fishburne Military School 


accredited since 1897. Grades 8-12. 73rd 
Year. Comprehensive individualized counselling. ROTC, 
highest Army rating. Varied activities progratas for all 
Non-profit. For catalog and “A Cadet Letter address 


Cel. Morgen H. Hudgins, Box M-1, Waynesboro, Virginie 


Continuously 





Augusta Military Academy 
Take it to The Big Boy.” Distinguished ROTC school 
8-18. Junior and Senior schools. Accredited. All 
including lacrosse and fencing. Large poo!, gym 
1400-acre campus. S&th year. Rate $1150. Write 


catalog Cel, C. S. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 


McDonogh 


One of the Nation's best equipped college prep schools for 
boys. Also business, vocational prep. Grades Small 
classes. Endowed. Semi-military. Separate dorm, younger 
boys. Sports 5 gyms, pool, acres. 12 mi. Baltimore. Catalog 


Majer Lovis E. Lamborn, Box 110, McDonogh, Md. 








Kemper Military School 
h Set lt and Junior College— 107th year. Ac« 
ation with military training. R.O.T.C. Small classes 
ied social, cultural, recreational programs. Sports for 
Swimming pool. New stadium, gym. Write for cata 


of Admissions, 1191 Third S., 8 ile, Me. 


redited 








An endowed school. Boys thoroughly prepared for college 
and fc fe. Fully accredited. Junior school. Smal! classes 
Public speaking course required. Sports. Two gyms, play. 
ing fields, golf, pool. Summer session. 87th year. Catalog 


©. Merong, Box 9-£, Hightstown, N. J. 





Arizona Sunshine School 


Nursery through mage gute 
Round Program. 25th y 


C. V. Hughes, Director, P.O. Box 430, Tucson, Arizona 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN 
TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


44 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Outdoor Classes. Year 








@ Engineering Day courses re- 
quiring two years in Mechanical 
and Machine Design, Structural 
Design and Architectural Draft. 
ing. Industrial Electricity and 
Electronics, and Industrial 
Chemi ical 


Ausomotive Service and Man- 
agement and Electric Wiring 
jaintenance. year 
fessional Photography course. 
Also Preparatory Catalog. 








Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College preparatory 
eral courses. Outstanding record of 
R.O.T.C. Boys taught how to study. Junior school. All 


sports. 70th year. Summer session. Catalog 


Business and gen- 
college entrance 


Regi Box 229, Bord 








Storm King School 

Accredited. Boys, grades 8-12. Instruction based on in- 

dividual needs. Graduates in leading colleges. Beautiful 
acre campus near est Point. All athletics; winter 

sports; hiking; gymnasium. Varied activities. 84th yr 


Catalog. HM. Davis, Jr, Headm., Box A, Cornwall, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania Military College 

Senior college, coordinating academic and military. Defense- 
minded America needs college men trained i amy ¢ Sr 
R.O Degrees in eng., arts, sciences, bus. ac Accel 
erated program: graduate in 3 yrs. Enter Sept Tio yr 


Catalog Admissions, Dept. D, Chester, Pa. 





Valley Forge Military Academy 


Your boy trained for responsible leadership. College Prep. 
and Jr. Coll. Ages 12-20 hirty modern fireproof build 
ings. Smal! personalized classes. All sports. Motorized Ar 
tillery. Infantry. Cavalry. Sr. ROTC Div. Band. Cat 


alogue Bex T, Wayne, Pa. 





: 
Western Military Academy 

Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success. 
Our teachers inspire self-confidence and awaken inter- 
est. Prepares for all colleges. Grades ®-12. Athletics, social 
proqrem Riding. Pool. Senior ROTC. 74rd year. Near St 


ous. Catalog. Col. RL. Jeckson, Box H-9, Alton, lilinois. 





Roosevelt Military Academy 
Builders of Men 


Fully accredited 


An outstanding educational institution 
Noted Guidance Department; «mal 
classes; personal supervision; all «ports; band; riding 
Moderate rate. Grades 4 Enter now. For catalog 


Colonel Glen G. Milliken, Box H, Aledo, lll. 








Missouri Military Academy 

Seperate Jr. School. 63rd year. 4th grade thru high school 
Fully accredited. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring teachers. Com 
plete guidance program Riding 
Golf. 3) acre lake. 5 athletic fields campus. Catalog 


Col. C. &. Stribling, 1291 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri 


Georgia Military Academy 


Senior B.0.T Highest Govt. Rating — Junior College 

Prep. School—Separate Junior School — Aviation — Ac 
credited —8 mi. from Atianta — Mild Climate— Winter and 
Summer Sc oderate Rates. Write for catalog to 


Col. W. O. , Pres., College Park, Georgia 








Ransom School 

Nine acres on Biscayne Bay, Florida. Prepares boys 10-18 
for all colleges. Emphasis on scholastic attainment. Spx . 
dramatics, glee club. Hobbies. Guided trips. Sailing. Resi 
dent nuree Est. 1903. Write for catalog 


P.G Cameron, Box A, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Floride 





| Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 
moral stamina. Sth grade. Thorough college preparation 
Leadership trainin All sorts. Senior Basic OTC 

Artillery, Cavalry Tatemery, Band. Exceptional facilities. 


Catalog Pershing Drive, Culver, indiana 





St. John’s Military Academy 


Accredited college preparation in Wisconsin's 

within easy driving distance of Chicago. Grades 7 
anced program. Excellent faculty Rising, golf, sailing 
Winter «ports. Flying. Summer session. 67th year. Catalog 


791 De Keven Hall, Delefieid, Wisconsin 


Judson School for Boys 


Arizona ranch school with high scholastic standing, in 
warm, dry climate. Riding, polo, tennis, swimming, trips 
Balanced schedule of studies and recreation. Boys 6-18 
College accredited. Booklet 


4. L. Field and H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, Arizona 








Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine art 
real estate, med. asst., home ec., dramatics, interior dec- 
oration, mdag., kindergarten. Moderate rates. Catalog 


Edgewood Park, Box 1-10, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
St. Mary's School 


plecopel school for girls on the Hudson. Under care of 
ers of St. Mary. Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 

olen 2. Fully accredited Small classes Piding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peskskili 8, New York 
St. Mary's Hall 


On the Delaware. Episcopal School for girls 8-18, founded 
1837. Thorough college preparation. Fully accredited. Sep- 
arate lower school. General course: Music, art, ballet, dra- 
matics, clubs, riding, sports. Near N.Y. & Phila. Catalog 


Miss Florence O. Ni N. 4. 


The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Kin- 

dergarten through high ne and Day 

Separate lower-school dormitory. Dance. Dramatics 
Remedial Reading. Broad Activity Program 


Edith M. Sutherland, Box 65, Orange, New Jersey 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college 
Liberal arta, fine arts, secretarial, music. Happy social life 

All sports. Pools. Private stable, riding rings. Catalog 


Wm. 8. Gates, Pres., Box D-519, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 
National Cathedral School 


An Episcopal school. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 

4-12. College preparatory, general courses. Dramatics, art, 

music. Spiritual values stressed. On 58-acre Cathedral 

grounds. Fireproof building. Tennis, hockey. Catalogue 
atharine 


Lee, M. A., Prin., Washington 16, D. C. 
Brownmoor School 


Boarding and day school for girls, grades 1-12. College 
preparatory and general courses. Accredited. Music. Art 
All sports, eastern and western riding, swimming. Cata- 
logue on request to Director of Admiasions 


Geiser, Director, Phoenix, Arizone 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Mary Pogue School 


Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teaching and training. Instruction extends through high 


oo! 
75 Geneve Foad, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicege) 


The Woods Schools 
For Exceptional Children 
Girls -ittle F Boys 
Year round individual program with summer camps. 
Box 165, Langhorne, Pe. 
wi 


loods Here, Principe! 


Advanced 
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Hallowell School 


A select All Vear and Summer School for Retarded Boys 
and Girls 4 to 16 yrs. Founded 1919. 


Atlantic City, Margate P. O., N. J. 
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Don’t try to shoot post cards— 


photograph the little things 


you'll talk about when you get home 


NAPLES: Not the Bay but the 
revealing, memorable vignette. 
ROGER COSTER, who is respon- 
sible for the Broadway photographs 
in this issue (Pages 46-55), has 
worked on HOLIDAY assignments 
from Casablanca to Washing- 
ton, D.C., from Naples and the 
West Indies to Madison Avenue. 
Out of all his experience he still 
believes that amateurs have the 
same chances as pros of shooting 
good—even great—pictures, so 
long as they refuse to be intimi- 
dated by some of the mumbo 
jumbo of photographic technique. 
Coster was born in Paris and 
is now an citizen. 
Photographically he has always 


American 


been a disciple of simplifica- 
tion. He strongly that 
photographers who talk and 
think slide-rule precision dog- 


feels 


mas may miss the very pictures 
they ought to be making. 

Coster’s concern is with what a 
picture says rather than with the 
way it is shot (though this does 
not mean a preoccupation with 
picture “message” or “story” val- 
ues). Hethinksamateurscanimprove 
their work by the -same attitude. 

“Don’t be afraid of your camera,” 
he says. “Any clerk at a camera 
counter in five minutes can show you 
the simplest way to regulate exposure 
and focus; generally speaking, once 
you've mastered these, you've mas- 
tered your camera. 


Roger Coster 


“For exposure, use a meter, 
or lacking that, follow the guide 
sheet which comes with every 
roll of film. It will list lens and 
shutter adjustments for almost 
all the light conditions you'll 
encounter. Since films come in 
different speeds, it’s best to fol- 
low the example of magazine 
photographers: first figure out 
what kind of pictures you're 
after, then select one speed and 
type of film and stick to it. 

“Focusing the camera is sim- 
ply setting the distance scale to 
where you want the picture 
sharpest. If you have trouble 
guessing distances under 25 feet, 

try imagining six-foot men stretched 
out on the ground. If you don’t 
do any good with the men, try six- 
foot women. 


BROADWAY: Not the cliché of 
glamour but the honest human side. 


“Don’t try to shoot post cards, but 
photograph what you'll talk about 
when you get home—the room you 
live in, the concierge, the taxi driver, 
the pretty girls, all the little things 
that make a trip good or bad. 

“Shoot things the way you see 
them, not as you are expected by 
others to see them. Keep your ap- 
proach simple and honest and you'll 
end up with photographs to be proud 
of.” . . . like Mr. Coster’s own 


pictures on this page. THE END 
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ampus Favorite! 


indoors 


No back-to-school wardrobe 

is complete without a Troy Robe! 
Useful day and night. Choice of 20 gay 
plaids, 6 qualities and sizes. Deep 


napping, rolled fringes. 


NEW GIFT IDEAS—Two smart case 

and robe combinations. Zipper case 

doubles as cushion—adjustable carry- 

ing strap. Caddy Bag slings easily 

over shoulder. At department, luggage 
and sporting goods stores 
Or write for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS Bright 
plaid Doll Robe, fringed 
just like mother’s. 16” x 
24”, only $1.00. Send check 
or money order. 


TROY ROBES 


eons 
to nuce to have around yu 
TROY BLANKET MILLS ¢ Founded 1865 « TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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\ Fee are holidays 


—the special kind of 
vacation that Americans 


and Britons have 


British Woollens, of course: English shirt 
by Bartlay, worn by this fly caster. 


always liked to sandwich in 
between their days of work. 
Weekend clothes are 

holiday clothes — clothes to 
suit a man’s change 

of pace, the kind of clothes 
worn week-round on campus, 
clothes that are good for sport, 
better for relaxing, 

clothes that take 

naturally to tailoring 


in British Woollens. Geo. W. Heller’s gray British flannels 


with a Baker jacket in true Shetland Tweed. 


The well-dressed man — 

senior in chemistry or senior 

partner — weekends in 

British Woollens, in country- 

campus clothes with a 

British pedigree, with 

American independence in 

interpretation. 

North, South, East and West, 

for the active life or the ; . 

ramble with the des, Their outfits in the best tradition of 
British Woollens take you over 
the ground with ease 

and assurance. And trans- 
Atlantically speaking, they 
take you back and forth over 
the water with distinction. In 
British Woollens you know 
you’re right, everywhere you 
make the weekend 


your holiday. 


Dark Bartlay shirt, gray flannel slacks, 


Britain Sends America Her Very Best jn British Woollens, for man with hand trap 
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British Woollens with plenty of tweed for all. 


Society Brand suit and jacket, Wembley tie, 
all in British Woollens. 


From Neiman-Marcus his British Woollens 
vest in blue and black Tattersall check. 


Player’s jacket by Malcolm Kenneth. British 
Woollen polo shirt and spectator’s jacket. 


LR 


The rider wears a Baker jacket in British 
cashmere cloth. Riding breeches in twill. 











All Sporting Equipment from Abercrombie & Fitch. 


The archer wears a dark blue British Woollen In British Woollens, sailing cap and teeshirt, 


anagh 
polo shirt, from Saks Fifth Avenue. Saks Fifth Avenue. English flannel shorts. 


Also a flannel four-in-hand by Hut Neckwear Co. 


British Woollens in a fishing jacket. The Knox cap and Hathaway shirt, both in imported 


Neiman-Marcus have a variety of these English 
English wool knit shirt at Saks Fifth Avenue. 


British Woollens— on the weekend painter. argyles for golfers, male and female. 





A British Woollen sports jacket with leather The man on the ground wears a lined Saks Fifth 


Brown British flannel golf slacks by Heller. 
buttons. Fine English flannel scarf, Saks Fifth Ave. Avenue travel coat of British gabardine. 


British Woollen polo-style golf shirt. 
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Cashmere sweater from Ballantyne of Peebles A Malcolm Kenneth topcoat in British Shetland 


British cable-knit tennis cardigan at 
for trap shooting, also a Hathaway shirt. 


Saxony for the aviator sportsman. Neiman-Marcus. And a smile for her partner. 
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Bond Street 


Hand-woven in Asia of natural 
split bamboo, these charming 
baskets provide thoughtful indi 
viduol service for buns, bread 
and rolls. Each basket is about 
6” long and 23” deep. (Size 
varies a bit because they're 
hand-woven). A smart touch for 
the table—nice for pretzels and 
potato chips, too. No. HF3905 
Six baskets for only $1 ppd 


Cracker Stacker 


Two gay little reed baskets, 
hand-woven in old Mexico that 
take over the cracker serving 
Notural reed color serves as o 
background for woven pattern 
dyed with bright tropical colors 
They‘re about 9” long and the 
right depth for any size cracker 
HF3200—Twe for $1 postpaid 


Write For Free Catalog 


- Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








PLACES-to-STAY 


See pages 116 and 117 


on Fall Vaeations 




















NOW. . . A Home Popcorn 
Machine That Really Works! 





Turns out heaping traystul 
of deliciows HOT pepcorn— 
quickly, easily, 
inexpensively. 


OD's OR DER FODAY 
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" TIMESAVERS, Dept. “9 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 








Yours for the| 
asking! 


Be smart and thrifty — wear a Scottish Tartan 
boutonniere (all wool) with our compliments. 
You don't have to be Scottish to wear a Tartan 
you know. So choose your free bonnie lapel 
flower in any of the 108 Tartans . including 
the great favorites . BLACK WATCH 42ND, 
DRESS GORDON, HUNTING MACPHERSON, ROYAL 
STEWART, FARQUHARSON, MACLACHLAN, LOGAN, 
Largest collection of all wool Tartans, in stock, 
ever offered for sale by the yard, ready for the 
needle — in America. Imported from Great 
Britain — 100% wool — used by the finest cre- 
ators of coats, suits, sportswear, Just right for 
skirt, slacks, stole, suit, jumper, children's wear. 
108 authentic Tartans . . 10 ounce weight, 
54-58 inches wide. $7.75 yd., shipped postpaid. 
Write direct to the importer . . . tell us 


1. The name of the Tartan you prefer for your 
flower or 2. Your favorite color combination in 
Tartans, for your flower, 3. How many yards 
you wish to order (if you do wish to order). | 





But — order or no order, we will send you the 

flower free (together with other swatches). En- 

close 25c for postage and handling. 

CHAUNCY WOOLEN CO., Dept. B | 
Box No. 167, Boston 12, Mass. 


Protects anything you want your 
dog to let alone. Shake on a little 
you can’t smell 
Easy way to train. 
drapes, etc., to stop 
puppy damage. Harmiess to every- 
thing in the home. Keeps male dogs 
away from females in season. 
SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder 
Chaperone C.0.D. $1 plus postage ‘or 
send $1 bill at our risk and we will 
pay postage). Money-Back Guarantee. 
Kitty Ohaperene specially for cats to keep them off 
anything you want to protect from hairs or clawing a. 
Chaperone Dog Cleaning Powder--better thana bath. S 
on, rubin, brush out. Stops scratching, odor. Giant Pkg 31 
oe capt nen | keeps dogs, cats, other animals away 
from garbage pails, evergreens, gardens, etc. §-oz. $1 
SUDBURY LABORATORY. bes 800, Ss. Sudbury, Mass. 


S pec 


it; dogs avoid it 
Use on slippers, 
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For large dogs 
28" x 


POSTPAID 


Vex Economical / 


Flea-no-mat 


kills insects- stops dog odor! 


Uw this e\ ut 
treated 


nary 
regular bec 
s dogs 
Mlor cx unter 
! Kennel-tested by 
rinarians "“Gedes today money 
back guarantee! Check or Money Order 


V. F. GARRETT CO. 
P.O. BOX 1143-13, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HOLIDAY 


How to have a good time at your own party: 


IF you ever have that feeling that the chores of party-giving may cancel 
out its pleasures, now’s the time to snap out of it. For you've really no 
excuse. Not with the dozen-odd sturdy helpers collected on these pages. 
We've applied our own HOLipay standard to select some of the cleverest 
and most practical serving pieces, furniture and gadgetry designed. 


SNACK TRAYS make “lap sup- 
pers” less of a balancing act. 
8x10” birch tray holds every- 
thing, is even partitioned for mug. 
Made in Vermont, $1.25 each. Pot- 
tery cups, green or brown, 75c 
each. Add 25cshipping costs west of 
Mississippi. Massachusetts House 
Workshop, Lincolnville, Maine. 


THE LONG ANDSHORT of it... 
the “Freezer” pitchers keep drinks 
cold without diluting. Aluminum 
tube is filled with ice, which can’t 
melt into drink. With tube inserted, 
tall one is 58 oz.; short, 46 oz. 
$9.95 each, postpaid. Crystalier, 
485 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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SNACK-SIZE SUSAN of pol- 
ished wood holds hors d'oeuvres, 
relishes, pretzels—enough to keep 
a good-size party nibbling for 
hours. Turns round and round 
just like a regular lazy susan. 
It’s $6.50, postpaid. Evelyn Reed, 
538 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


9? 


THE LAZY-DAISY, the busy 
hostess’s third hand. This un- 
usual lazy susan has eight petal- 
shaped, removable, oven-proof 
dishes on an easy-rolling ball- 
bearing base. For relishes, hors 
d’oeuvres and hot snacks. 
$7.95, postpaid. Helen Galla- 
gher, 413 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. 





O koppor 


Aids to entertaining for the overworked hostess 


to ease host and hostess chores. They'll free you from the canapé tray and 
your husband from the bar and let you both have as much fun as your 
guests. Whether it’s the weekly canasta crew descending on you or an 
unheralded visit from your old roommate and her new husband, you'll 


find tips below to lighten your load and improve your own enjoyment. 


THE HOTABLE eliminates the 
“kitchen kangaroo” or hopping 
hostess. Electrically heated radiant 
glass top keeps hot dishes hot. 
Lower tray of shatterproof glass 


‘Once in a 
century ‘ 


writes Carl Sandburg 
about- 
Marian Anderson 


“I know no voice so full of love for our 
folk songs and the folk who go on singing 
those songs. And in the other realm of the 
great music masters she carries her listen- 
ers with her, moving at ease amid the 
intricate arias and arpeggios of the clas- 
sics. We like Toscanini’s salutation to 
her: ‘A voice like yours comes once in a 
century.” "—Carl Sandburg 


Have you heard Marian Anderson sing 


Schubert: Ave Maria 
Bland: Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
Brahms: Alto Rhapsody 
Marian Anderson Sings Spirituals 
Marian Anderson Sings Beloved 
Schubert Songs 
Saint-Saens: My Heart At Thy 
Sweet Voice 


for salads, plates. Rolling natural 
or dark hardwood legs. $59.75, 
shipping collect. W. & J. Sloane, 
Fifth Ave. at 47th St., N. Y. 17. 


A stately, gracious woman, ennobled by her art 


ES 


Electronically controlled for 
superb results. 3-day service 
—satisfaction guaranteed 
Prints from any 
size tramsparency— 


ANSCO COLOR 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS Ad 





BUFFET SERVER with six 
covered dishes makes light KODACHROME 
work of informal supper EKTACHROME 
parties. Removable porcelain : ud | Oe? Fees 
metal food containers (oven- _- ‘ 50° $1 $2 
proof) fit into aluminum - 

panel. Portable frame is iron; 
dish covers are aluminum. 
It's $24.95, plus postage. 
B. Altman & Co., N. Y. 16. 





Pls $1.93 Fad, Tas 
Available in Childs Sine, 6Y/y + 7Yq ot $4.78, plus 06 Federal Tex 


BROPA 














Min. order $1. 
Wo C.0.0.'s 








80x 999 — oErT. 985 


PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


24 hours—1 20-620, 35mm mtd . Only 0c roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept 0-91, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, DB. C. 














For Very Special Occasions —Dry Imperial 1943 


“CA, C'EST PARIS”. . . linen 
cocktail napkins with joie de 
vivre. Each napkin is printed in 
color with a well-known Paris scene, 
as viewed from under the awning of 
a famous Paris café. The set of 
eight is $8, postpaid. Schoenfeld 
Linens, 38 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22. 


BAR ON WHEELS to keep the party 
rolling. Lightweight wrought-iron 
frame, alcohol-and-water-resistant 
birch trays (top one is removable), 
racks for eight glasses, two bottles. 
$29.95, postpaid. Beaumond Distribu- 
tors, 133 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 


MOET & CHANDON 


- CHAMPAGNE 


EPERNAY, FRANCE _ EST. 1743 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y., Importers since 1794 


(Note: Please do not send unsolicited samples to be considered 
for this column. Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


HORSING AROUND in 
the game room... the Snack 
Horse carries your drinks, 
peanuts, pretzels. Rattan 
loops hold eight highball 
glasses and stirrers. Wicker 

»- see color pictures Sige feed bag is perfect for pea- 
“Come to Life" in . nuts. $7.95, postpaid (includ- 


oe ing glasses). Foster House, 
three dimensions . 15 Cole Court, Princeville, Ill. 


HAND-CRAFTED informal salad 
set of highly glazed, vitrified earth- 
enware. Comes in mahogany, 
spruce or russet shades, with color 
deepening toward rims. Tossing 
bowl, contoured fork and spoon, 
four individual bowls—$16, post- 
paid. Peter Pots of Providence, 
28 Benefit St., Providence, R. L. 


THE WHOOPIT.. . a mixer and 
blender for cook, bartender, milk- 
shake master. No plugs, no cords, 
just turn the switch—it works on 
flashlight batteries. Unbreakable 
plastic tumbler holds *4 of a pint. 
® . ieee $4.95, postpaid. The Ivy Shop, 
stereoscopic pictures P. 5 1111 W. Main, Charlottesville, Va. 
AT PHOTO, GIFT, DEPARTMENT STORES ~ 








ROUND EYELET 


t y $4 
: FR EE ! THE CHIPS ARE DOWN—auto- 
; ~ matically. Chip-o-matic is a fool- 
A. mocuran . | ae proof banker: Levers control the 
BUSHNELL'S 33 Models _—s | release of chips of chosen color, 
ee 5} = oe | FASHION five at a time. A compact way to 
ve penton 7 | GUIDE store chips too. $15, postpaid, 
ea nave you money on every sepuler. mode _ | Send for yours teday! with 250 chips. The Harrington 
FREE you buy. Dealers Invited. Write Tedey! Shop, 659 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22. 

; 


erpoy' Compore BUSHNELL'S before 
“BUSHNELL Sinccusfar 2” 22, went eliog 
“ik raed 























STANDING ASH TRAY to move 
wherever the smoke is thickest. 
Modern black wrought-iron stand, 

19” high; capacious, removable 
HOLIDAY SHOPPING San aay BE 
gray, white or lime. It’s $9.50, 
postpaid, from Morton-Smilow, 


oo. Holiday 856 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. 


STACKING STOOLS... a ver- 
ry’ : - . P 

I he Advertising Pages of satile solution to the problem of 

- more guests than chairs. They dou- 

ble as extra tables too. Contempo- 

ti a L : DAY rary in design and sturdily made of 

laminated birch. Three for $19.95, 

= . . ~~ plus shipping charges. Today’s 

Will be Full of Christmas Gift Ideas House, 53 E. 34th St., N. Y. 16. 
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141% hours after leaving New York, you can be in the 2,000-year-old city of Paris! (Above) 
Place de la Concorde. You may fly direct to London or Paris and on to Rome on the deluxe 
flights of The President at Thrift Season fares. Or, for $10 extra, The President Special, the 
most luxurious air service in the world. All flights by double-decked “Strato” Clippers. 


The same delicious food you can order in exclusive Maxim's of Paris, 
(above) is served without charge on Pan American Clippers” to Europe. 
Your dinner aloft is preceded by cocktails . . . accompanied by fine 
French wine . . . followed by your choice of a liqueur and coffee. 


Only Pan American flies double-decked airliners to Paris, Rome, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, Beirut. These giant “Strato” Clippers 
also go to London, Glasgow, Shannon. Club lounge (above) is on lower 
deck. It gives you a chance to go downstairs . . . meet fellow passengers. 


Now You can affped thot tip to Eurorest 


To London, Paris, Rome—and all Europe 





Clipper Thrift-Season Fares now save up to 26% 


Round-trip Clipper fares to Europe 
are now reduced up to 26%— if you 
leave after September Ist and return 
after November 30th. 

Many seasoned travelers consider 
autumn the best time to see Europe. 
The weather is bright and sparkling. 
The tourist crowds are gone. Accom- 


modations are easier to get. Prices are 
often lower. Theaters, night clubs, art 
exhibits and other activities are in full 
swing. There’s more to see and do! 

Or you can play on the fashionable 
Riviera—fly direct from New York 
to Nice. Start planning now! Call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


Pan AMERICAN 


foes 


Save on other costs, too! Send for New Horizons, big 
196-page illustrated book that tells how to get the 
most for your travel dollar abroad. Contains 13,501 
facts . . . what to see, do, wear! Over 50,000 copies 
already sold. Only $1, postpaid. 


Pan American World Airways, Dept. NH-H2, P. O. Box 1111, New York 17 

I enclose one dollar. Please send me a copy of ‘‘New Horizons.”’ If I do 
not find it the most useful travel book I have read, I will return it to you, and 
you will refund my dollar, plus return postage. 


Name 





(please print) 


Street 








City j State 





*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





Wolds Most Experienced Qinline 





FOR BILL NICHOLAS, barn boss at Alisal Ranch, the best part of his job starts when he leads his party out onto the trails. 


CALIFORNIA COWHAND 


How does a dude-ranch wrangler cope with lonely females, discourage unruly males? 


by RAY DUNCAN 


THIS country needs cowboys with tact. Dude- 
ranch operators are looking for such men, and 
Lynn Gillham, manager of the Alisal Guest 
Ranch and Resort, a 10,500-acre outfit at Sol- 
vang, California, has been looking for thirty 
years. Now he believes he has found his finest 
example in the person of Bill Nicholas, a broad- 
shouldered, bow-legged young man with a face 
like a roughhewn boulder. 

Bill calls himself a dude jingler, though most 
of the others in his profession call themselves 
dude wranglers. It is their duty to guide, protect 
and entertain the swiftly growing army of Amer- 
icans who spend their vacations on a ranch 


26 


On his first dude job, sixteen years ago in Ari- 
zona, Bill was trained by a bitter old cowpuncher, 
of a type now vanished from the dude profession. 
He told Bill, “The main difference between wran- 
glin’ dudes and cattle is that the cattle are easier 
to handle because they ain't payin’ for the privi- 
lege.”’ Yet Bill has kept a genuine affection, some- 
times mixed with mild exasperation, for his work. 

His present boss, Mr. Gillham, says, “The 
wrangler’s job is the most important on the 
ranch, and it’s the hardest to fill. Most working 
cowboys won't wrangle dudes; they say there’s 
too much grief in it. So a lot of dude outfits have 
to be satisfied with wranglers that are just nice, 
presentable young men. But Bill—well, he was 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Ernest Kleinberg 


born on a homestead ranch in the Cherokee strip 
of Oklahoma, and he was raised on a cattle 
ranch in Kansas, and he has worked ever since on 
cattle outfits or cattle-dude combinations. And 
another thing, he happens to look the part.” 

Bill’s lean hips and loose-legged way of walk- 
ing make him look rangy, although he is of 
medium height and heavily built in the shoulders 
and chest. He wears the customary cowboy getup: 
plaid shirt, Levis, boots and spurs, but in place of 
a neckerchief he wears a bright, brief necktie. The 
dudes agree that Bill is a genuine sample of 
American plainsman. “He’s so authentic, so 
Western!” said a woman guest from Massachu- 
setts recently. 

Bill begins to exercise his tact almost as 
soon as he awakens. At breakfast he eats with 
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the guests in the big ranch din- 
ing room. There he seeks out the 
new arrivals, and decides which 
horses to assign to guests who want 
to ride that day. “Give me a spirited 
horse,” they often say, “I used to 
ride the range as a boy.” This re- 
mark usually means that the speaker 
was raised on or near a farm. 
On horseback, later, he may dis- 
close his background by shouting 
“Giddyap” and “Whoa,” com- 
mands which most Western saddle 
horses loftily ignore. 


A Horseman to Order 


Bill must match his horses and 
riders for size, temperament and 
skill. He has found that a dude’s 
clothes are no indication of his rid- 
ing ability. “About a month ago,” 
he says, “a dude showed up here 
dressed for a parade. He had a hat 
twice as big as mine, a calfskin 
jacket with fringes on the sleeves, 
suéde riding breeches with fancy 
embroidery down the seams, and 
high-heeled boots with silver spurs. 
He came waltzing down to the cor- 
ral, climbed up on a horse—and the 
guy could really ride ! Like I say, you 
never can tell.” 

Bill says he has never seen any of 
the famous movie cowboys on a 
public ranch. “I figure they stay 
away because the dudes would be 
pestering them to do the riding tricks 
that their stunt men did for them. 

“We did have a young fellow 
came up here one time who was 
trying to break into the movies. He 
had finally lined up a small part by 
telling the director of a Western pic- 
ture that he knew how to ride. So he 
rushed up here on the train one Fri- 


day night. He came down to the sta- 
bles and he said to me, ‘Can you 
teach me to ride in two days? I'm 
supposed to gallop up to the sher- 
iff’s office, jump off my horse, run 
inside with a letter, and then come 
out and jump on again and gallop 
out of camera range.’ Well, that boy 
didn’t know a horse from a steer, 
but we really put him through his 
paces. We had him jumping on and 
off his horse all week end. He was so 
saddle sore by Sunday night that 
I'll bet he stood up all the way back 
to Hollywood. But I guess he made 
good all right; I heard later that he 
was up there at the top, acting in 
Western serials.” 

Getting the guests up and satisfied 
in their saddles, at the start of the 
morning ride, is the part of his job 
that Bill likes least. He charges 
around in the dust of the corral, 
throwing saddles over horses, tight- 
ening girths, adjusting stirrups, help- 
ing dudes up, soothing restless 
horses and timid humans, and hold- 
ing back dudes who stand too close 
to a horse’s heels. 

The part of his job that Bill likes 
most begins when, at the head of the 
column, he leads the party out of the 
ranch enclosure and onto the trails 
through green, rolling hills—though 
in many ways this is when his hard- 
est work begins. For, among other 
things, Bill must watch to see that 
none of the horses stumble because 
their riders can’t, or won't, keep 
them from running downhill, like in 
the movies; and that amateur pho- 
tographers and nature lovers don't 
halt the others too often while ad- 
miring the view; and that, on a gen- 
eral halt, all the horses are securely 


ee te Se ee eee ee | ee 
BILL, crouching right, has a powwow with his staff. A dude wrangler’s 
job is the most important on the ranch, and usually the hardest to fill. 
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for all the family 


The Chippendale 
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WHAT A TRI P/ A really different vacation 


to the 


BELGIAN CONGO 


EVERY HOUR brings new, © shange animals, 


thrilling experiences mountains, 


lakes, waterfalls, volcanoes, unusual 


7 primitive people 
breathtaking 
soenery- 
only 31 
flying hours 
from New York 


i 
verdure 
A LAND OF WONDERS! 
See wild animals from your car in 
Albert National Park, beautiful Lake 
Kivu, the towering Mountains of the 
Moon. Take photographs, movies. 
Enjoy excellent motor trips. Air trans- 
portation and comfortableaccommo- 
dations everywhere. A fabulous, 


never-to-be-for- 


via 
SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


Rare ohapi, found only 


gotten experience mn the Congo 


Watusi dancer 


Find ott more... 


New /ree illustrated Travel Guide 
to the Belgian Congoand South 
Africa gives fascinating details 
Also special tours folder. Write 
for both—plan the trip of a 
lifetime 


over“ SABENA 


CHICAGO 6+ § «€6SAN PRANCISCO 0+ «6105 ANGELES + WASHINGTON + 


FREE STOP-OVER in 
beautiful, gay Brussels 
The SABENA System | 
reaches the 67 Princi- 
pal Cities of Europe, 9% 
the Near East and 
Africa — =} 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Piaze 53-1800 
DALLAS + MIAMI BEACH 





Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 


Spend them anywhere you please! 


These convenient, self-identifying Cheques are issued 
by the world’s largest bank. They're protection against 
loss or theft—spend them like cash wherever you go. 
75¢ per $100 at banks and travel offices everywhere. 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A., California »« Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


{lieavs carry 


BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 











DUDES stow away the picnic lunch as Bill earnestly spins a windy tale— 
usually based somewhat on fact, though his listeners seldom believe it. 


tied—for few dudes know that a 
smart Western horse can untie sim- 
ple knots with his teeth. Bill must 
keep would-be cowboys in the crowd 
from riding toward herds of cattle 
on the trail, forcing the animals to 
run and thus reducing their weight 
and market price. The ranch is firm 
on this point, for it makes more 
money from its 3000 head of cattle 
than it does from its sixty or seventy- 
five dudes. 

Bill must also keep the overeager 
dudes from galloping the horses too 
much. The tactless way to do this is 
to yell at them to slow down. Bill's 
way is to gallop ahead of them him- 
self and then slow down, where- 
upon the other horses follow the 
pace of the leader. 

“One time not long ago,” Bill 
remembers, “I was trying to get 
in ahead of some speedy dudes, 
to slow them down, and my old 
buckskin horse was really step- 
ping out when he stumbled and 
threw me. I only got scratched up a 
little, but there are pieces of my 
wrist watch all over that valley.” 


Shepherd of the Hills 


While he holds back the overeager 
riders, Bill must urge on the timid 
ones, those who grow uneasy when 
their horses snort, or who want to 
dismount and walk back to the ranch 
when they come to a sharp descent 
in the trail. 

Meanwhile he must give the 
dudes a fast ride without over- 
working the horses, and must 
make sure that none of his dudes 
is bored, lonesome, argumentative, 
pouting, uncomfortable, or un- 
happy. He must answer their ques- 
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tions and identify birds, animals, 
flowers and trees. And, when he 
thinks it advisable, Bill sings cow- 
boys songs and spins Western yarns. 
With all these and other matters 
on his mind Bill must listen to the 
dudes who tell him, at least once a 
day, “You've got the most wonder- 
ful job in the world, nothing to do 
but ride horseback. You're on vaca- 
tion all the time!” Privately Bill has 
been heard to observe, “There isn’t 
a harder job in the world than spend- 
ing other people’s vacations with 
them 365 days in the year.” 
Sometimes a wrangler is lucky 
enough to find his crowd all inter- 


. 


BACK at the ranch, Bili switches 
to shanks’ mare and a croquet game. 





AFTER LUNCH Bill and the other wranglers put on a show. Above is a 
cowboy’s-eye-view of a confident dude mounting a horse for the first time. 


ested in the same thing, horseman- 
ship, scenery, Western lore, or just 
jogging along the trail in silence. 
Such arrangements are rare, how- 
ever, and most of the time Bill must 
worry about “breaking down a stiff 
crowd,” as he puts it, or holding to- 
gether a crowd that threatens to 
break up into splinter groups, or 
separating incompatible dudes who 
are beginning to get on each other’s 
nerves. When Bill smells signs of 
friction in his party, he may ride 
alongside one of those involved and 
say, “That little mare of yours has a 
nice canter. Kick her out once and 
see what you think of her.” 


BY midnight Bil} still manages a 
good-natured rib for the saddle-sore. 


On the trail, it is the wrangler’s 
job to keep the dudes safe, the horses 
calm, and the ranch out of lawsuits. 
Bill says that ‘a dude horse puts 
up with more than any other kind 
of horse in the world. He’s got to be 
gentle enough for children, but 
enough of a snorter to satisfy a good 
rider. An old cow pony makes about 
the best dude horse there is. But 
of course a horse is an animal, he 
can’t be guaranteed, and in the six- 
teen years that I’ve been jingling 
dudes I’ve had to testify in a few 
lawsuits brought against ranches by 
dudes. They can take the gentlest 
old broken-down horse in the coun- 
try, and bring him into court, and 
he’s an outlaw.” 


Dude Wrangler’s Duty 


Bill's unfailing good nature is, for 
the most part, taken for granted by 
the dudes, but occasionally even 
they are amazed. 

“Bill, you certainly are happy 
today,” they sometimes remark. 
““You’ve been singing songs all after- 
noon!” 

Bill never confesses the reason 
may be that one of the party has 
been steering the conversation into 
awkward channels. 

After Bill has guided the morning 
and afternoon rides, sometimes with 
a picnic lunch on the trail, he helps 
take care of the horses in the evening 
and, if no moonlight rides are sched- 
uled, he changes clothes and makes 
his appearance at dinner. 

After dinner Bill mingles with the 
guests in the recreation room and 
bar until they are ready to turn in 
for the night, which sometimes is 
several hours after Bill is ready. 
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Pulitzer Prize-winning 
cartoonist, says: 


‘I choose my Scotch 


with care. That's why 


Id Angus 


BRAND 


is my favorite 


A real treat 
awaits you when you try superb 


OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 


ent ZAC Yimb r 


Blended Scotch Whisky * 86.8 Proof « National Distillers Products Corp., New York 
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Enjoy Lazy Golden September 


i» VIRGINIA 


Virginia invites you to relax. 

Browse — from the majestic mountains to the golden sea- 
shore. Enjoy unsurpassed scenic grandeur and crisp, tonic air. 
See natural wonders, historic shrines and famous homes. Give 
vent to whims of energy with golf, tennis, 
horseback riding, fishing, boating, swim- 
ming and other sports. Enjoy modern, 
hospitable hotels, motels and resorts . . 
wide, modern highways and excellent bus, 
air and rail facilities. 

You'll never forget your golden Sep- 
tember in Virginia. 


Vist Beautiful Shenandoah Valley ... Re- 


stored Colonial Williamsburg, Jamestown, York- 
town... Monticello, Mount Vernon, The Manse.. . 
Underground Caverns of Splendor . . . Skyline Drive 
“on the roof of the world” . Famous Natural 
Bridge Virginia Beach, 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


n Picture 1 Virginia Available 














For back-to-school safety make sure your 
youngsters have Goodyear’s time-proved DELUXE 
RiB TIRE on their bikes. Its specially-designed zig- 
zag tread insures extra traction on the road, 
extra grip on turns and stops. And its trim, hand- 
some styling makes any bike look better. Your 
local Goodyear dealer has the DELUXE RIB and 
other famous Goodyear bike tires. 


GOODSYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








“The trouble with this job,” he says, 
“is, | can’t let up for a minute. See 
that newspaper over there? If I was 
to go over there now and start read- 
ing that newspaper, inside of a min- 
ute one of the dudes would come 
over and ask me what’s the matter, 
am I tired or something. Maybe I'd 
like to know what Li'l Abner’s do- 
ing, too, but the dudes won't stand 
for that, they’re on vacation.” 

In the recreation hall Bill must be 
able to play acceptable bridge, ping- 
pong and pool, whenever duty de- 
mands it. 





September, the 
Seventh Month? 


It used to be, back in old Roman 
days. Imagine having July’s heat 
in September—the month now 
known for the last warm days of 
summer and the first colorful 
days of fall! 

There’s probably someone you 
know who is planning a wedding 
for one of those glorious Sep- 
tember days—and of course 
you'll want to give something to 
make that day especially won- 
derful. You can, you know, with 
Ho.ipay gift subscriptions. Every 
month, for as long as you care to 
give, a new Ho.ipay will return 
as a token of your best wishes. 
And how those you remember 
will treasure every issue! 

Just send your order along 
with remittance, and a gay card, 
in your name, will announce 
your thoughtful gift 


1 year, $5 
Two 1-year gifts, $8 
Each additional I-year gift, $4 
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Box 631, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











But he is also expected to hold 
himself available for dancing with 
the stag girls, who usually are pres- 
ent in numbers at a dude ranch— 
possibly because it is one of the few 
places where a girl can go alone on 
vacation without running the risk 
of being insulted or, worse yet, 
negiected. 

Bill always tries to be on hand to 
tell departing guests good-by, but he 
seldom allows the occasion to be- 
come sentimental. Mrs. Palmer Beau- 
dette, the former Cobina Wright, 
Jr., says that when she was leaving 
the ranch after a short vacation 
with her children, most of the staff 
crowded on the main veranda to 
shout good-by—all except Bill, who 
stood on the steps with his hat tilted 
back and his thumbs in his belt 
loops, a grinning picture of Western 
chivalry. 

When the tumult of the good- 
bys had died down he said simply, 
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GLENEAGLES - Scotland's world-famous 


sports centre. Incomparable golf facilities. 


TURNBERRY HOTEL—Neor Ayr, on 
Scotiand’s west coast. Golf in a setting of 
country and seacoast. 


WELCOMBE HOTEL —Strotford-upon- 
Avon. Splendid service in the heart of the 
Shokespeare Country. 
ST. IVES—Tregenna Castle Hotel 
YORK — Royal Station Hotel 
INVERNESS — Station Hotel 
LOCHALSH — Kyle of Lochalsh 
PERTH — Station Hotel 
Make your hotel reservations before 
you leave for Britain! 
Further information and reservations from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 
British Railways 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge Street 


47 OUTSTANDING HOTELS are operated by 








DON’T WAIT 
UNTIL YOU'RE 
REALLY LOST 


DINSMORE 


AUTO COMPASS * 


$542 iMuminated 


Compass pioneers since 1927 


DINSMORE INSTRUMENT co. 
1804 Remel! St. Flint, Michigan 




















TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


3 aon vided cruises 
: q 
ACHTS 
..-a@round Manhattan Island 
See fabulous New York and view the 
STATUE OF LIBERTY. Daily Sailings: 

on 2:30 P.M. + 3:00 P.M. 

today for 6:00 P.M. 42nd St. 

folder “8” AT HUDSON RIVER 

CIRCLE LINE—30 Rockefeller Plaza, YLY.C.  Phove Circle 6:6687 
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Minis Catt 0, to New Orleans & Return 
Rant September 8 and 29, 1951 
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Visit the beautiful romantic 
Province de Québec when 
the hillsides are bright 
with their many colored 
mantle of autumn foliage, 
and the nights are cool and 
refreshing. You will 
be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


Te help plan your trip, write to: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Pigza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Recogtlized as THE TWEED 
for well-dressed men and 
women the world over, and 
ideal for American climates. 


HARRIS TWEED is made 
from pure virgin Scottish 
wool, hand woven, spun, dyed 
and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides Islands, off the 
coast of Scotland. 


* Look for the 
mark on the 


CLOTH. 
D Certified 


genuine by 
the label in 
the GAR- 
MENT. 


HavisTweed 


The Harris Tweed mark is owned and administered 


by the Harris Tweed Association, Ltd., London, Eng. | 








“Have you paid your bill? Okay, 
then, so long.” 

Bill's offhand ease with prominent 
people is an important asset on a 
ranch like the Alisal, whose recent 
guest list includes such names as 
Walt Disney, Nelson Eddy, José 
Iturbi, Ava Gardner, Jimmy Doo- 
little, Alvino Rey, Brian Donlevy, 
Van Heflin and Jo Stafford. 

The heroic stature of storybook 
cowboys complicates Bill's duties. 
Mothers are always taking him aside 
to whisper, “Bill, will you please tell 
my little boy that you brush your 
teeth three times a day and eat all 
your vegetables? He will, too, if he 
thinks that cowboys do.” 

Bill says that “‘a cowboy is sort of 
set apart, mainly because of the 
radio, movies and television. Proba- 
bly because cowboys in the movies 
are made out to be tough guys, 
you'd be surprised how many men 
want to whip a cowboy. I’ve known 
many a dude to come to a ranch for 
no other reason. Some city lad 
that’s handy with his fists wants to 
be able to say to his friends, ‘I 
whipped me a cowboy the other 
night.” I've known several jinglers 
that were pestered by dudes until 
they had to fight, and they generally 
won the fights and lost their jobs.” 


Undiplomatic Dude 

But there are times when even 
Bill’s tact fails to save a situation. 
He was wrangling a group, once, 
that included a dude who kept gal- 
loping his horse. Bill tried several 
tactful ways of slowing him down, 
then made a polite request, and 
finally resorted to a shouted com- 
mand, 

“Listen, cowboy,” the dude re- 
plied, “I'll gallop when I please. 
I’m paying plenty for the privilege,” 
and off he galloped again. 

At the end of the ride, back in the 
ranch corral, Bill told the dude that 
he couldn’t have a horse again dur- 
ing his stay at the ranch. The dude 
glared at Bill in silence, then strode 
to the ranch office to report this in- 
solence. 

The manager listened to his 
grievance, and said, “I’m sorry, sir, 
but our wrangler is in full charge of 
the horses, and if he says you don’t 
ride, then I’m afraid you don’t.”’ The 
dude’s face turned crimson. “All 
right,” he snapped, “I’m checking 
out of here immediately, understand? 
But before I leave I’m going down to 
the stable and give that big-mouthed 
cowboy a beating!” 

“All right, sir,” smiled the mana- 
ger. “All our guests have that privi- 
lege. But first, will you please pay 
your bill? We'd rather not go 
through the red tape of collécting 
from an estate.” THE END 
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You will be amazed and fascinated by your trip-of-a-lifetime to 
the most fabulous land on earth . . . South Africa, a vast, 


contrasting country—as many-faceted as its own diamonds! 


of the unspoiled reaches of the magnificent National Parks, 
where countless herds of big game will keep your cameras 
clicking . . . of sparkling Cape Town, Johannesburg, Durban, 
colorful cosmopolitan cities for gaiety and pleasure . . . 

of Zululand, Swaziland, treasure lands of the primitively 
exotic, where tribal chants echo through the unchanged hills 
and valleys of ageless Africa . . . of mountain and coastal 
scenery painted with a lavish brush . . . of diamonds, 


gold and the year-round sun! 


CAPE TOWN ’'s breathtaking beauty . P - 

is spread before the mojesty of Table Preview South Africa with your Travel Agent 
Mountain an enchanted city of & A : 

constantly amazing contrast between see for yourself how truly d/fferent are South Africa's 

the age-old and the most modern ; a 

attractions handsome literature is yours for the asking at 

your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENCY, or write 

Dept. H, South African Tourist Corporation, 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Certainiy—by m 
¢a ima ’ ra el 
Your TRAVEL 
AGENT will u 

u bow ea md 
KRUGER NATIONAL PARK holds all 
the exciting drama of Africa's wild nfortable every mile 
life. In safety and comfort you moke } uth African 
o film record of your visit to this 
unique Animal Kingdom. 


SATOUR 


VICTORIA FALLS thunders its mighty e e 
welcome! Twice the height of Niagara 
and over a mile wide, its magnificent 


grandeur is but a few swift air hours 


from Johannesburg c Oo R P ORATION 


FiFtTH AVENUE, NEW Yor XK 
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Shape of the Union 


Since September is the 
month of corn and all the 
rest of nature’s ripeness, it 
has always been considered 
an ideal month for the 
choice of Miss America. This 
year’s pageant takes place in 
Atlantic City, as usual, Sep- 
tember 3-9, and 
while the ad- 
vance publicity 
is devoted rather 
drearily to cul- 
tured aspects, 
scholarships, “‘a great boon to edu- 
cation” and the like, you may be 
sure that there will still be 50-odd 
young ladies of optimum size and 
shape on display and you won't 
need a Ph.D. to appreciate them. 


It’s Whe You Know ... 


The Broadway story, on Pages 
46-55, proves with color and excite- 
ment, we hope, Hottpay’s fond 
familiarity with The Great White 
Way. Just to underscore this, here is 
the story of Art Editor Joe Oliver 
and The King and I. Joe is a theater 
buff from way back and from the first 
notices of the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein smash he was determined to see 
it. He checked with Movie Editor Al 
Hine. Sure, Al could fix him up, knew 
an agent who could get tickets just 

like that. But, 
after two har- 
ried w eeks of 
phone calls, no 
tickets. Editor 
Ted Patrick 
came tothe res- 


», The King and I 
‘ leads a 
ticket- 

seeking 

editor a 

merry 

™ dance. 


cue. “Just let me put through a call to 
Blank,” Ted said, and called in quick 
order a producer, another producer, a 
press agent and an editor of Variety. 
Total result, no tickets. Joe 
was pretty discouraged 
after this setback but, be- 
ing in New York that 
evening, he strolled down 
through the theaterdistrict. 
Wistfully, he stopped at the 
box office of the St. James, 


Yolande Betbeze, 
Miss America of 1951. 


where The King and I was 
playing. Did they have a sin- 
gle? They did. Joe saw the 
show and enjoyed it, reflect- 
ing only during the inter- 
mission on the powerful pull 
of his editorial connections. 


Look-Around Day 


If you think 
these United 
States have a mo- 
nopoly on odd 
Days and Weeks 
and Months, 
take a look at 
Denmark, which celebrates September 
1 as Rundskuedag—roughly trans- 
latable as Look-Around Day—in 
Copenhagen. On Rundskuedag, all 
sorts of places in the city, from fac- 
tories and fire stations to the back- 
stage of the Royal Theater, are open to 
visitors who want to see how things 
tick. Coupon books with admission 
tickets are sold around town and all 
the proceeds go to charities. A pleas- 
ant sort of city-wide open house and 
a good idea all around. 


Must We Celebrate? 


Our own September 
holidays, of course, tee 
off with Labor Day, 
September 3, when 
more cars will jam the 
highways than on any 
other day of the year. 
After Labor Day, and 
in a sort of twilight 
zone between public 
relations and para- 


the war as editor of the local edition 
of Yank, and while there had met 
Hungarian sculptor Amerigo Tot, 
who did a head of Harry in bronze. 
When Harry showed up again in 
Rome, sculptor Tot was still there, 
but now he had two heads. Two heads 
of Harry, that is. He had grown dis- 


Sions, heads and Sculptor Tot, 


satisfied with the original model and, 
in Harry’s absence, had worked up a 
more romantic version. 


Fetes and Fairs 


In the festival department, Coney 
Island, before bedding down for win- 
ter, has its gigantic annual Mardi 
Gras on September 9. The Three 
Choirs Festival, possibly the old- 
est music fete in Europe, goes 
into its 224th year at Worces- 

ter, England, from Sep- 
tember 2-7. Germany 
has a raft, or better 
yet, a barrel of vintners’ 
festivals all through the 
month (we'll be report- 
ing on one of them in 
‘our next issue) as well 
as an annual Cuckoo 
Mart at Eberbach, Sept. 
2-9. There are interna- 
tional fairs at Salonika, 


noia, come Watch Sweater Week in the offing. Greece, and Utrecht, the 


Inspection Time, Sept. 

7-16; National Tie Week, Sept. 
8-17; Felt Hat Day, Sept. 15; 
National Dog Week, Sept. 24-30; 
National Sweater Week, Sept. 25- 
30. We plan to clean up all these 
obligations in one omnibus rite: 
We are dressing our dog in her best 
sweater, letting her wear a felt hat 
with a union card tucked into the 
outside band, and checking the 
length of time it takes her to de- 
vour a new necktie with a fully in- 
spected stop watch. 


2-Headed Editor 


Rome was recently the 
scene of a reunion for 
vacationing Associate 
Editor Harry Sions. Harry 
had known Rome during 


| 


Netherlands;and Berlin 
has a Festival of Arts from Sept. 
6-30. On Sept. 3in Rome there will be 
a race of ancient bigae, the early 


Roman coach version of hotrods. 
Final Note to Druids 


If you happen to be a Druid there 
will be a ceremony on September 23 
within the 5000-year-old sacred 
circle at Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain, England. Advance notice 
doesn’t specify whether human 
sacrifice or mistletoe kissing will be 
on the program. THE END 
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HAMPSHIREMEN love durability, humor and independence. 


a YANKEE PLAYLAND 


New Hampshire’s mountains, lakes and scenic 


wonders are a vast, year-round vacation area 


by DONALD WAYNE 


SOME people insist you can tell the difference as 
soon as you cross the state line. This—and people 


Think of New Hampshire as a slab of northern 
granite shaped like a sitting bunny, its ears 





say it about other states—is purely a mystical 
notion, because the country looks at first exactly 
the same as that you left in Vermont or Maine or 
Northern Massachusetts, but before long you 
know you're in New Hampshire, and you know 
that it’s different. 

It isn’t simply that you've seen the “Old Man 
of the Mountains” in Franconia Notch, or the 
colonial houses of Portsmouth, or smelled the 
Berlin pulp mills. There’s something else. New 
Hampshire is a sort of effulgence. There’s a rea- 
son why more poetry has been inspired by this lit- 
tle Yankee state than any other of the forty-eight; 
why New Hampshire (unlike Maine or Vermont) 
can’t always be counted on to vote Republican; 
why thedevil was afraid to come back after Daniel 
Webster kicked him out. Don’t ask me what it is; 
it’s partly scrutable, partly something in the air. 


pointed into Canada a little way, about 180 miles 
long and half as wide across the paunch. It is 
nearly landlocked, but it clings to a small pucker 
of seacoast in the southeast corner—the place 
where it was born. Yet New Hampshire is the 
highland “mother” of at least five important 
Yankee rivers, has 1300 lakes and fishing ponds, 
and its White Mountains bulking across the up- 
per part of the state are the tallest, loveliest and 
most storied mountains of the U.S. Northeast. 

All this plus superb summer climate foreor- 
dained New Hampshire’s pre-eminence as a re- 
sort state. At Wolfeboro they show you the 
site where the colonial governor John Wentworth 
built the first summer home in America, in 1768. 
The modern tourist was born when F. O. Stan- 
ley, inventor of the Stanley Steamer, drove one 
of his contraptions up the carriage road to the 


q_-— 


CORNISH, in the Connecticut River Valley, is noted for its Saint-Gaudens Memorial and 
art colony. The rolling pasture, wooded hills and white church clearly say: New Hampshire. 
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top of Mt. Washington in 1899. Today sum- 
mer visitors, counted in the millions, add up to 
New Hampshire’s second industry, smaller in 
dollar volume than the industries making shoes, 
textiles and wood products, but bigger than 
farming. In human volume recreation is biggest, 
for the visitors, at the season’s end, have out- 
numbered New Hampshire’s 530,000 population 
by something like four to one. 

When you cross from Massachusetts into New 
Hampshire you're in the New England “up- 
country,” a significant word, for its implications 
are as social as they are geographical. Locally, a 
New Hampshire Yankee goes “upcountry” for 
the good hunting and fishing, and when he says 
“downcountry” he may mean New England as 
far south as Boston. But New Hampshire itself 
is all ““upcountry”’—closer, that is, to its Yankee 
origins. It has the look of the frontier as the 
frontier must have been in colonial days. Of 
course the Indians and forts are gone, and de- 
scendants of the French have trickled back from 
Canada to work in the northern logging camps 
and the factories of Manchester, Nashua and 
Laconia. (These cities, as a matter of fact, have 
an average 50 per cent French-Canadian popula- 
tion.) There is also nothing frontierlike about 
the new Wilder Dam on the Connecticut River 
below Hanover, or the Rockingham Park race 
track or the governor's haircut, which you always 
see because he doesn’t wear a hat. But the New 
Hampshire countryside is raw; it looks untamed. 
It looks old—not only in the colonial-looking 
Yankee towns but in the thickly wooded hills and 
vales where the green is a lush, fast-growing 
green. You tramp through the woods and come 
upon some small, forgotten graveyard among the 
trees, or stub your toe on some chimney remnant 
near the traces of an obliterated wagon path, and 
you wonder about these people and how long it 
took for the earth to wipe them out. 

You part the weeds to read the names on the 
weathered stones, and the chances are a hundred 
to one you'll find the same names on nearby 
rural mailboxes. Yankees are a stubborn, im- 
perishable people. 


Concord, the state capital, is the crossroad of 
New Hampshire’s paunch, lying spang in the 
Merrimack Valley, about as central to things as 
a capital can be. It is a gray little city of granite 
government buildings and elm-shaded streets, 
austere and bleak even in the August sun. The 
first thing to be cleared up about Concord, for 
the edification of muddled tourists, is that it 
hasn’t any “rude bridge” where minutemen fired 
the opening shots of the Revolution. That Con- 
cord is in Massachusetts. “But,” Andrew Heath 
told me, “it was here that the United States was 
technically created. New Hampshire was the 
ninth state to ratify the Constitution, and that 
was the deciding vote.”” The date wag 1788. 

Andy is publicity director of the State Planning 
and Development Commission, a shy, gentle- 
voiced man apparently in his forties, as un- 
jingoistic a public-relations man as only a Yankee 
can be. In the quiet dining room of the Eagle 
Hotel where we had a very good lunch I heard 
myself doing most of the talking, but Andy man- 
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aged to slip in some fugitive remarks. “If you're 
going fishing,” he said, “‘wait till you get up into 
the North Country.” I wasn’t planning on fish- 
ing, but that turned out to be a pet subject of 
Andy’s assistant, John Brennan, and we talked 
about the salmon up in the Connecticut Lakes, 
and the lake trout, or togue, which is a good fight- 
ing fish, and the bluefin tuna that you harpoon in 
the coastal waters off New Castle and the Isles 
of Shoals. “And then of course there’s the 
aureolus,”” John pointed out with loyal pride. The 
aureolus is New Hampshire’s claim to distinction 
in the fisherman’s world—the rare golden, or 
Sunapee, trout, which takes its name from Lake 
Sunapee. The aureolus is as indigenous to New 
Hampshire as the muskie is to Canada. 
History in Granite 

Spending the day in New Hampshire’s, capital 
I had a ramble through the Statehouse, which 
drowsed in echoes and summer torpor. The State- 
house, a bleak pile of Concord granite with a 
green dome, has been classed with America’s 
ugliest state capitols, an effect of mood, I think, 
rather than architecture. It has seen a lot of 
Yankee weather and maybe a surfeit of governors 
and legislatures. It is a tired-looking Statehouse, 
not an ugly one. This fatigue may also be due to 
gross weight, for New Hampshire has the largest 
state legislature in the United States—a General 
Court, as it is called, of about 400 lawmakers, or 
roughly one for every 1300 people. 

If New Hampshire has progressive ideas about 
the world—and they tell you it has—it hates to 
make internal changes. (Only last year, for ex- 
ample, the voters got around to changing the 
official legal tender from pounds and shillings to 
dollars and cents, and scrapping its militia—that 
is, its minutemen. And don’t get the idea the vote 
was unanimous!) The way representatives are 
chosen is by towns, according to a population 
denominator. This system was smooth and ultra- 
democratic back in 1784 when it was adopted, 
but New Hampshire has since had to remodel 
the Statehouse twice to accommodate the grow- 
ing legislature. 

A lot of New Hampshire’s history centered on 
Concord, which has been the capital since 1782. 
The character of this history is reflected in the 
four bronze statues on the Statehouse green: 
there’s the Revolutionary soldier-blacksmith, 
Gen. John Stark, who beat the Hessians at Ben- 
nington; there’s Daniel Webster; and Franklin 
Pierce, who was New Hampshire’s only President 
(and a Democrat); and John P. Hale, whose 
main distinction was that he was the first U. S. 
Senator to oppose slavery. If they suggest a 
theme, it is a Yankee single-mindedness. 

“Just don’t say John Stark was an ‘obscure 
Revolutionary patriot,” Andy Heath advised 
me. “A writer used that phrase in a national 
magazine once, and if he is ever caught in New 
Hampshire some uncontrollable elements will 
give him the ducking stool. You can’t say that 
about John Stark.” 

You learn before you leave Concord that this 
is where Mary Baker Eddy, who was born at 
nearby Bow, founded Christian Science, though 
in the mode of the times she established the 
Mother Church at Boston. You also see the name 
Rumford around town, a name fancied by busi- 


FARMERS in New Hampshire mostly have white houses, sheds attached; big barns and shade trees. 


WEATHERMEN live on Mt. Washington all the year round. An observer tends a bucket rain gauge. 


LOBSTERMEN, who embellish New Hampshire’s menus, sail with collegiate crews only in summer. 
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COVERED BRIDGE over the Swift River, at Conway, N.H 


ness establishments. (The Rumford Press, for 
instance, is one of New England’s biggest print- 
ing houses.) Rumford was an early name for 
Concord when it belonged to Massachusetts 
and it tells the famous story of a Yankee count 


Benjamin Thompson was a farmer’s son who 


came up from Massachusetts as Concord’s school- 
He was a dashing, brilliant young man 


In a short time he wooed 


teacher 
with aristocratic fancies 


38 


A ge 


Oo about 65 remain in the state. 


and won Concord’s wealthiest lady, the widow 
of Col. Benjamin Rolfe, and plunged into the 
high life of Tory society. When the Revolution 
broke out he left his wife and hied himself with 
his royalist friends to England, where George III 
gave him a knighthood. He became a celebrity 
of European courts, a famous inventor and phys- 
icist, the Bavarian minister of war, and finally a 
count in the Holy Roman Empire 





IN 1642, hunting for diamonds, Darby 


“What title do you choose?” he was asked. 

Thompson thought back to his beginnings, his 
Concord days. “Count Rumford,” he replied 

And Count Rumford it was. Thompson never 
came back to America, though he founded a 
Rumford professorship at Harvard. His daughter 
Sarah rode the streets of Concord a bona fide 
New Hampshire countess, and when she died a 
Yankee stonecutter carved the title on her tomb- 
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Field climbed the White Mountains, a feat called the beginning of outdoor recreation in America. This group scales Mt. Washington's Great Gulf Trail. 


stone. For many years the Rolfe-Rumford house 
on Hall Street has been used as an orphan home 
for girls. 

North of Concord on the Daniel Webster 
Highway, as Route 3 is called, you soon emerge 
into Open resort country, the so-called lakes 
region, and directly north of that are the White 
Mountains. A good starting point for touring 
either area is the town of Plymouth, which | 


reached on a rainy Sunday afternoon, only a 
couple of hours from Concord. Plymouth’s hotel, 
perched on a hilly street above the business sec- 
tion, is the Pemigewasset House, a rather grandi- 
ose reminder of a bygone tourist era. 

New Hampshire has a bevy of famous old 
hotels that find it tough competing these days 
with motels and auto courts; but they manage 
somehow to maintain an air of pedigree. I was 





moderately disillusioned to learn that this “Pemi” 
House is not the original where Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, that inveterate New Hampshire tourist, 
died, but a later edition, the old one having 
burned down fifty years ago. The room clerk was 
almost apologetic about it; but from the pictures 
I decided this second “Pemi” House to be much 
more attractive and comfortable. The morning 
was clear and lovely, and before nine o'clock | 
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THE MOUNT WASHINGTON at Bretton Woods (host to 1944 world money conference) is New England’s most sumptuous summer hotel. 


BELKNAP RECREATION AREA, Gilford, is one of the biggest and most popular public fun spots in 


was headed north into the White Mountain Na- 
New Hampshire. Its chair tow up Rowe Mountain hauls skiers in winter and sight-seers in summer. 


tional Forest. 

Touring the White Mountains is largely a tour 
of the White Mountain National Forest, a 700,- 
000-acre scenic and recreational demesne that 
spreads over the greater part of the mountains, 
spilling briefly into Maine. You follow a ser- 
pentine route roughly in the shape of the letter 
N, passing in turn through the three popular 
notches—Franconia, Crawford and Pinkham— 
then looping up through the North Country 
where the hills fall away toward Canada. 

I timed myself to get to Franconia Notch in the 
afternoon. In Yankee mountains a notch is sim- 
ply a pass or gap, and here jutting from the steep 
cliffside of Profile (i.e., Cannon) Mountain is 
New Hampshire’s famous landmark—the “Old 
Man of the Mountains.’ The afternoon sun, dip- 
ping behind the mountain, throws the face into 
perfect relief, and from the little clearing on the 
shore of Profile Lake you look up and remember 
Hawthorne’s schoolbook classic The Great 
Stone Face. This is it. | looked up and made a 
discovery. The Old Man has an Adam’s apple. 
Now, I don’t claim to be the first to see such a 
self-evident detail, but nobody, as far as I know, 
has bothered to mention it before. The Adam’s 
apple simply gives the Profile its startling veri- 
similitude, and just to be sure I wasn’t imagining 
things I checked it with a man standing next to 
me. “Looks a little low.”” he said. “Could be a 
goiter.” 

The face, 1200 feet high above Profile Lake 
(referred to as the “Old Man’s Washbowl’”), is 
a miniature cameo to the naked eye, but | 
dropped a coin into one of the binocular ma- 
chines in the arena, which blew him up to post- 
card size. The Adam’s apple was still there. 

The Profile was discovered in 1805 when a pair 
of road surveyors washing in the lake looked up 

















toward the setting sun and thought they saw the 
image of Thomas Jefferson, who was then Presi- 
dent. Since that time the Old Man has been 
identified with an interesting genealogy of resem- 
blances, most persistent of which are Uncle Sam, 
Ernest (the hero of Hawthorne’s story), and of 
course Jesus Christ. The religious note, always 
strong in New England, inspired the majority of 
fancies. When Daniel Webster, with his flair for 
dedicating whatever he laid his eyes on, saw the 
Profile he called it God’s shingle hung out in 
the hills of New Hampshire to show that His 
trade is making men. 

In Franconia Notch, which is run as a 6000- 
acre park, you visit the Flume, an incredibly 
lovely gorge in the woods near the base of Mt. 
Liberty; or ride to the top of Cannon Mountain 
via the aerial tramway—one of the numerous 
ski lifts doing double duty for summer tourists. 
In this neighborhood there’s an interesting side 
trip to Lost River, where I spent a morning going 
through caverns and rocky slots with such fanci- 
ful names as the Judgment Hall of Pluto, the 
Cave of Lost Souls, the Human Sandwich and 
the Guillotine. Lost River lies in beautiful moun- 
tain scenery between Mt. Moosilauke and Kins- 
man Notch, and after the gorge tour Phil Jackson, 
the head guide, and Austin Macaulay, director 
of the reservation, told me about the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, which 
owns and operates the place. 

The SPNHF saved the White Mountains. 
Fifty years ago, when it was founded, private 
owners were lumbering the hills to death, and it 
was mainly through the fight led by the Society 
that the land was bought and set up as a National 





THE CLAMBAKE is not confined to New Hampshire’s short seacoast. Gov. Sherman Adams (sec- 
ond from right), his family and his council are enjoying a bivalve feast on the top of Mt. Sunapee. 
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FUN is the theme of the Allen “A” Resort on Lake Wentworth. 
Owner Albee makes up his secretary for an amateur show. 





Forest in 1911, Not all the hills could be included 
in the purchase, however (the White Mountains 
are still a hotchpotch of private and public prop- 


erties), and in 1925 the Society waged a “buy a 


tree” campaign to save Franconia Notch from 
being reduced to slash 

The policy of the SPNHF has been to aid, 
not to keep. It bought, developed and then 
turned over to the state such valuable and 
scenic areas as Crawford Notch, Mt. Sunapee 
and Mt. Kearsarge—all parks now—and will 
probably in time turn over Lost River and the 


piece it owns today of Grand Monadnock, a 
mountain in the southern part of the state. 

The day was lovely and I paused for a look 
northward at Kinsman Notch. A party of “goofers” 
(as tourists are called) shambled in bright shirts 
and summer prints along the gravel path toward 


the Bear Crawl, the Elysian Land, the Center of 


the Earth. “Before we start down the gorge,” the 
green-shirted guide said, “it might be a good idea 
to check your cameras, loose change, car keys, or 
anything that might fall out of your pockets. 
This is an absolutely safe tour, but 


The Willey Slide is a famous bit of mountain 
history you come across in Crawford Notch. 
Landslides are occasional commotions of the 
White Mountains—you see old scars and fresh 
scars in every range in the hills—but you have to 
imagine the one on Mt. Willey. 

A landslide is usually caused by a heavy, soak- 
ing rain after a long dry spell. Rocks, soil and 
trees tumble down with the rushing noise of an 
express train. The Willey family heard such a 
noise on a stormy August night in 1826. A huge 
hunk of mountain roared down toward their 


THE BRIDLE PATH of the Mount Washington Hotel meanders along the Ammonoosuc River, with the Presidential Range as a backdrop. 
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THE BEACH CLUB of the Bald Peak Colony, an exclusive New Hampshire resort, is on the northeast shore of Lake Winnepesaukee. 


flimsy cabin. They rushed out—nine of them, in- 
cluding the children and two hired men—head- 
ing for a shelter down the Notch, but none of 
them made it. Some of the bodies were never 
found. The tragic irony was that a huge boulder 
above the cabin parted the slide into two streams 
and the cabin was untouched. 

The irony so intrigued Hawthorne, who heard 
the story one night at the old Crawford House, 
that he used the Willey Slide as the basis for The 
imbitious Guest, a story in Twice-Told Tales. 
A state park has been created around the site. 

“First in the Nation” 

Crawford Notch is part of Hart’s Location, a 
town that has an odd tradition. On election day, 
Hart’s Location is the first U.S. town to announce 
its returns. “Hart's Location, First in the Na- 
tion” is almost a political motto. 

“It started accidentally about fifteen years 
ago,” says Mrs. Florence Morey, a tall distin- 
guished woman who owns a tasteful little estab- 
lishment called the Inn Unique in the Notch. 
“We had only a dozen voters in the town. Most 
of them worked for the railroad (the Maine 
Central) and were afraid of losing pay if they 
took time out to vote. So I said, why not meet at 
my house for a six o'clock breakfast and cast our 
ballots at the same time? Well, we did, and the 
newspapers picked it up and made a thing out of 
it.’ Hart’s Location has been first ever since. 

| stopped at Bretton Woods to drop in at the 
Mount Washington Hotel, a modern Xanadu 
impressively set against a backdrop of the Presi- 
dential Range. This is where the international 
money conference met in 1944 with Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., representing the United States. The 
hotel, easily the most sumptuous and expensive 
summer caravansary in New England, struck me 


PARADISE FALLS marks the end of a foot tour of natural wonders in the Lost River Reservation. 
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A FAIR in New Hampshire is a sure-fire crowd puller. Spirits at Sandwich Fair were not dampened even by a downpour. 


as rather flashy. “You'll see more mink and dia- 
monds here on a Saturday night,” said the man- 
ager, “than on opening night at the Met.” I didn’t 
stay for that. The scenery was really terrific, and 
from the porch, | contemplated the Presidential 
peaks with Mt. Washington’s monarchial bulk 
rising above them all. It looked like a perfect day 
to visit the summit, and a half hour later I was 
buying a ticket at the base station of Colonel 
Teague’s cog railway east of Fabyan 

Mt. Washington, with an altitude of 6288 
feet, is the highest peak east of the Rockies and 
north of the Carolinas. To the Abnakis it was the 
Agiochook, the dwelling 
place of the Great Spirit. One of their legends 
told how the great Chief Passaconaway rose to 


sacred mountain of 


heaven from its windy summit like Elijah, on a 
fiery sledge drawn by wolves. They said the moun- 
tain twinkled from a “great carbuncle.” A man 
named Darby Field of Portsmouth thought this 
might be diamonds, and in 1642 became the first 
man to climb the White Mountains, a feat that 
has been called the beginning of outdoor recrea- 
tion in America 

Today the mountains are threaded with over 
1500 miles of climbing trails and shelters, huts 
and camps maintained: by the U.S. Forestry 
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Service in collaboration with private organiza- 
tions like the Dartmouth Outing Club and the 
oldest and best known of all, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. The great Appalachian Trail, 
which comes up from Georgia, crosses the White 
Mountains from Dartmouth’s Mt. Moosilauke 
over into Maine; but that is a mere artery in this 
large intricate pattern. You can visit National 
Forest camps like the Dolly Copp, Campton 
Pond or Zealand—there are maybe a dozen all 
together—and see where summer visitors pitch 
tents and rough it in the great outdoors. 


Rock Climbers’ Paradise 


These Great White Hills are mountain climb- 
ers’ mountains. You see the hiking fraternity all 
over the place, along the roads, in the inns and 
taverns, and of course at favorite rendezvous like 
Gorham, Franconia, and Pinkham Notch, head- 
quarters of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

What was the carbuncle? Hawthorne—bless 
the fellow—got out a story about that, too, with- 
out explaining it. The phenomenon is supposed 
to be a trick of light (though I’ve yet to nail down 
an actual eyewitness), the way the sunlight hits 
the snow or, more likely, the sun glistening on 
the tumbling rivulets of Tuckerman Ravine. 


You can drive to the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton on the auto toll road from Glen House in 
Pinkham Notch, an eight-mile spiral of succes- 
sively wonderful mountain views, or go up, as | 
did, on the cog railway. You are nudged three 
and a half miles up the steep slope of the moun- 
tain and nudged down again, a round trip of 
about two hours. | got rather used to it part way 
up the mountain and found it created a certain 
lugubrious camaraderie in the car; something 
like being trapped in a fun house. The amusement- 
park effect is heightened by the toylike appear- 
ance of the locomotive, a pusher type with a 
slanted boiler (tilted so as to be horizontal on the 
mountainside); but the grime it threw in the win- 
dows was the real McCoy. 

I was curious about the cog railway and later, 
talking to its vice-president and general manager, 
Arthur Teague, learned that it is one of the oldest 
and shortest and safest railroads in the world 
(Also the most expensive, at something like sixty 
cents a mile.) It was invented by Sylvester Marsh, 
who let Swiss engineers copy it free of charge for 
the Alps. Old Peppersass, the original engine, 
made the first ascent to the summit in 1869, and 
the cog railway, except for intermissions during 
the two world wars, has been carrying passengers 














ever since. The railway’s only serious accident 
involved Old Peppersass. In 1929, at the age of 
sixty, she was taken out of moth balls for a big 
celebration; she climbed the trestle in fine style. 
But on the way back something broke. The 
antiquated engine started down the trestle like a 
bat out of hell, jumping the track at the steepest 
grade, Jacob’s Ladder, and killing the only man 
who failed to jump, a publicity photographer 
named Rossiter. Rossiter had his revenge. Old 
Peppersass was reassembled and is on display at 
the base station, evidently under a photographic 
curse. All day long tourists use it,as a background 
for snapshots. 

The summit of Mt. Washington was blanketed 
in fog, so I missed seeing the panorama that 
Barnum called the “second-greatest show on 
earth.” On a clear day you look off, I am told, at 
a vista 130 miles in any direction. But you're on 
surer ground picking winners at Rockingham 
Park than gambling on Mt. Washingtofi 
weather. 

This is one of the world’s stormiest mountains, 
and you hear about climbers who froze to death 
in the middle of summer or wandered lost in fogs 


and gales; you hear about the wind that blew 231 
miles an hour in April, 1934—the biggest wind 
ever recorded. Mt. Washington has a weather of 
its own, which explains why I ran into fog. All the 
way up, the day was clear and lovely. On the 
rocky plateau of the mountaintop the wind blew 
the fog in swirls; and it was cold. Mt. Washington 
has a few buildings: a summer hotel called the 
Summit House or Mount Washington Club run 
by the cog-railway people, an Air Force icing- 
research station, and a weather observatory. The 
men in the observatory live on Mt. Washington 
all year round, which isn’t so dull or lonely as it 
sounds. There are six of them, three working for 
Harvard as scientific observers, the other three 
working for the U.S. Weather Bureau. The boys 
tuned in their TV set and we watched half an 
inning of a Red Sox ball game. When I left, the 
Red Sox were up, one out and none on. They 
won, I heard later. 


The Forest Primeval 


The North Country, as you leave the moun- 
tains, is New Hampshire’s forest primeval. For 
long stretches in this lonely rolling country yours 


is the only car on the road. Occasionally a loaded 
lumber truck goes by headed south, and you pass 
log-cabin homes with the day's wash hanging out 
on the porch and the woodpile in the yard and 
the “inevitable flower garden—I’ve never seen 
such flower-loving people as the New Hampshire 
Yankees—and all around is the great silent wil- 
derness. Once I stopped to look across a valley at 
the rolling meadows backed by a great forest of 
hemlock and spruce and gleaming white birch. 
And across the valley from one of the farms 
drifted the ciear, casual tones of a man’s voice. 
I’m sure it came a good half mile. It doesn’t seem 
the place for a man who wants to keep things to 
himself. 

There aren’t many places to visit here in upper 
Coos County unless you’re a serious sportsman 
or an apprentice hermit. The Connecticut Lakes— 
First and Second in particular—are the finest 
fishing waters in the state, and if you're curious 
to see the source of New England’s great river, 
the Connecticut, you climb to a small beaver- 
dammed tarn, called Fourth Connecticut Lake, 
almost touching the Canadian border, where the 


mighty stream that (Continued on Page 114) 


OLD HOME DAY in South Sutton ends with a church service. Many people wear colonial costumes and arrive in carriages. 
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BROADWAY 


Half wacky, half sublime, a shade more sin- 


QUIETEST spot on Broadway: Trinity Cemetery. 


ner than saint. New York’s best-loved street 


has seen and done everything in its time, and 


still puts on the gaudiest free show on earth 


by EDWARD STANLEY 


BROADWAY, says an encyclopedia in the tri- 
umphantly terse understatement it devotes to the 
famous thoroughfare, is “the main street of New 
York City.” 

It is that, certainly—the roiling, rowdy, pulsing 
street about which grew up the greatest city in 
the world. Other streets have pinched away 
pieces of its glory—Fifth Avenue, Park Avenue, 
even 52nd Street—but these are specialty streets, 
and they take on Broadway’s personality wher- 
ever they touch. Outside of New York, Broadway 
remains an outsize, 100-times-scale model for a 
thousand smaller Broadways, a kind of giant’s 
mirror in which every other main stem in the 
world may see itself. Perfectly natural, it seems, 
to read “Broadway” on the street signs of any 
small town; but Wall Street or Fifth Avenue 
would be off key. 

This is because Broadway stands for an idea— 
a romantic identification with the gay and sophis- 
ticated world which touches everybody every- 
where. In terms of the responses it commands, 
Broadway is the greatest of all the evocative 
avenues, the street which the world holds in 
common. For Broadway is neither goods nor 
wares nor money nor selling: Broadway is people. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Roger Coster 
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Robust, monumentally vulgar, and durable is 
Broadway. Like humanity, it survives, swinging its 
earthy hips athwart the neat geometry of Man- 
hattan, twisting along the hard high backbone of 
the island from one corner to the other. Almost 
barren of graces, and with none of the endearing 
intimacies of other famous streets, yet it produces 
a bizarre nostalgia of its own. 

And it has its lyric moments: unexpected, un- 
familiar vistas, so unlike the views taught the 
eye by right-angled streets. Columbus Circle in 
the summer twilight, or the whirling snow. The 
foot of Wall Street on a Saturday afternoon, 
where Broadway tips its hat to Trinity, that 
dowager of churches, so self-possessed among the 
banks. And for some, the furious cacophony of 
sound and color and multitudes around Times 
Square holds a barbaric magic that amounts to 
poetry. 

For all its gaudy grossness, Broadway is a 
street about which songs are written—demon- 
stration, surely, that it is held in affection. No 
one can imagine being asked to give his regards 
to Fifth Avenue. Fifth Avenue would want to 
know how Dun and Bradstreet felt about you, 
no doubt, but Broadway would welcome you 
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NOISIEST show on Broadway: MacArthur's day 


SONG WRITER'S stand-by, actor’s El Dorado, the hackie’s road block and 


the bookie’s office, Times Square is the best-known chunk of U. S. real estate. 


U.S CUSTOM HOUSE 
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STANDARD OIL BUILDING 


WALL STREET 
TRINITY CHURCH _ 
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TOURISTS “doing” Broadway usually see only Times 
Square, where there is plenty to stare at even by day. 


THE LONESOME VISITOR can catch up on what's happening 
back home by buying his home-town paper at a Times Square stand. 


with a penny in your pocket. And if your pocket 
is empty, come on in anyway, there’s a big free 
show. The 


“spectaculars”—those giant illumi- 


nated and animated signs in Times Square—cost 
nothing to enjoy, though somebody pays millions 
every year to keep them going. 

The very name of Broadway has entered the 
language, with a score of meanings linked to- 
gether by a common nuance. We know, without 


CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


“MEET ME at the Astor’; hotel is a center 
for people meeting (or seeking) a date. 


explanation, what it is to “go Broadway.”’ Shows 
are known as “Broadway productions” with 
“original Broadway casts.” Winchell and his 
confréres put Broadway in the titles of their 
columns. From the time of O. Henry we have 
all known that a “Broadway character” is a 
gent with a heart of gold, kind to his mother, 
fond of horses, of a sort, and on the lookout 
for a fast buck. 


WOOLWORTH BU/LDING 


BROADWAY is a street of contrasts, 
of city lights and of endless darkness. 


NEW YORK is a sweet liberty town; what else could it be with a 
pair of dates in tow and the pleasures of the Big Street ahead? 


Eighteen miles long in Manhattan, Broadway 
is the only street which runs the length of the 
island. For some blocks, from Bowling Green to 
Astor Place, Broadway runs straight enough. But 
then, in a manner that can only be described as 
catawampus, it angles wildly across the city to 
the far northwest corner of Manhattan, where it 
leaps the Harlem River Ship Canal and as U. S. 
No. 9 runs up the eastern bank of the Hudson. 


CITY HALL 
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BROADWAY M 


ANS A LIVELIHOOD for young girls with a pinch of talent, a lot of energy and a load of good looks. 


Show girls at Broadway's Havana-Madrid night club work hard for their $75 a week, can usually count on fairly steady work 


Broadway was an Indian pathway, following 
the ridges of dry land in the swampy meadows of 
lower Manhattan, long before Giovanni da Ver- 
razzano (an Italian sailing for the French) 
pushed the first European vessel inquisitively into 
the harbor in 1524, and that was nearly a century 
before Henry Hudson (an Englishman sailing for 
the Dutch) sailed in and left his name on the 
river. The Indians who came cautiously and ap- 


GRACE CHURCH 


prehensively down to the tip of the island in the 
summer of 1611, to trade their furs for Adriaen 
Block’s trinkets, may well have come down this 
pathway, down Broadway. Block was there on 
behalf of the Dutch West India Company, and in 
1613 built the first house on the site of 41 Broad- 
way, then quite a way out of town. Fifty years 
later, when the British took over, Broadway was 
only 550 yards long. Whatever the Indians called 


their trail, the name which persisted came from 
the Dutch, who called it the Broad Wagon Way. 

An imaginative man walking up Broadway 
would find himself taking a stroll through time, 
walking through much of America’s history. He 
would have to walk up Broadway, because that 
was the way the street grew, save a few feet which 
were added by dumping refuse at the tip of 
Manhattan in the island’s first land-fill operation. 
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UNION SQUARE 
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DANCER catches a few moments of rest back- 
stage at Winter Garden during pre-show rehearsal. 


SINGER Judy Lynn warbles a new ditty for Mills Music, Inc., one 
of the hundred-odd publishers in building called “Tin Pan Alley.” 


A British governor, fearing an attack by the 
French fleet in 1693, ordered the fill, and a gun 
platform was erected. The French never came, 
but Battery Park had made its debut. 

Lord Cornbury, the nervous governor, also had 
the habit of appearing on Broadway wearing 
women’s clothing. In two and a half centuries, 
Broadway has learned to tolerate almost any- 
thing; but back then the solid and startled 
burghers found his conduct scandalous. 

In the decade following the Revolution the 
Battery was the fashionable evening promenade, 
lined with elms, the social center of the city, 
which had about 50,000 inhabitants. 

Where the Custom House stands, humorless 
and dour, was erected a residence for President 
Washington, but Congress moved away to Phila- 
delphia before it was finished, and Washington 
never slept there. He did live at No. 39 Broad- 
way, however, and No. | Broadway was head- 
quarters for the British generals, and for the 
Americans before their defeat. 

For many years the fine residences in the city 
were grouped at the lower end of Broadway, but 
as the area grew commercial they moved farther 
up the street. By 1850 the fashionable world had 
departed. The men who made great fortunes out 
of Broadway real estate—the Astors, Goelets and 


HERALD SQUARE 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 
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Wendels—had a rule of thumb that Broadway 
moved north ten blocks every ten years. 

Lots along Broadway, when first sold by the 
Dutch, brought $50, and the house and lot at 
No. 11 sold for $15,000 in the depression which 
followed the panic of 1837. The corner of Wall 
and Broadway is assessed at more than that a 
front foot today. I have not inquired what its 
owners might sell for, not thinking they would 
wish to, and not meaning to buy, either, not even 
a front inch. The few blocks of Broadway that are 
in the financial district, and the corners at 42nd 
Street and 34th Street, have never decreased in 
value within memory—not, certainly, since 1870, 
when a corner at 32nd Street sold for $87,000, and 
the seller gleefully remarked of the buyer, “I 
guess that fellow’s stuck!” 

Until about twenty years ago, Broadway was 
New York’s favorite avenue for parades. So 
many tremendous and historic processions have 
moved along it that the list reads like an index 
to our past. There were gay parades—Macy’s 
annual Thanksgiving Day parade for kids is such 
a one—but most of them have been solemn, and 
often sad: The Seventh Regiment, narching off 
to the Civil War in the April sunshine, expecting 
to be gone for a month. The doughboys bound 
for World War I, singing a Broadway song, Over 
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OUT-OF-TOWNERS make up most of the devoted clientele of the Latin 
Quarter, whose show girls have made it Broadway's top club for ten years. 












There. And funeral processions for many Presi- 
dents and generals and statesmen—Monroe, Har- 
rison, Taylor, Grant, Clay and Webster. Saddest 
of all was the slow procession for Lincoln, and 
not for eighty years was Broadway to know again 
such deep bewildered grief for a President. Most 
parades have been moved over to Fifth Avenue, 
which is wide and straight. However, New York 
welcomed General MacArthur last spring with 
an old-time Broadway procession, pouring 3249 
tons of paper down upon him. 


Up near 77th Street, around the time of the 
Civil War, lived Fernando Wood, who if not the 
worst mayor New York ever had is certainly a 
strong candidate for the title. His corruption was 
notorious. Under his regime (he was Tammany 
then) the Bowery and Five Points gangs flour- 
ished. In 1857, when the state legislature abol- 
ished New York’s municipal police and set up a 
new Metropolitan Police District under state 
control, Wood refused to disband the local force, =, 
which was practically his private army. Aldermen 
and magistrates took sides, and the gangs had a TELEVISION has boomed along Broadway, expropriating many old legitimate theaters to handle its large 
carnival, going so far as to rob stage coaches on sets and large audiences. “This is Show Business” show features Clifton Fadiman and panel of experts. 
Broadway in broad daylight. Eventually the Sev- 
enth Regiment was called out to oust Wood. 
His eclipse was engineered by Boss Tweed, 
whose name has become a synonym for municipal 
looting. In Tweed’s day Broadway made its 
greatest single leap northward, along the old 
Bloomingdale Road, which ran roughly from 
59th Street to Kingsbridge. This was remade into 
a wide avenue. The trees which lined it were 
probably the most expensive ever planted by the 
city. How much the Tweed Ring stole out of this 
road is impossible to calculate, but in the thirteen 
years the Ring controlled the city it is estimated 
they took not less than $75,000,000. The highway 
was opened in 1868, but shortly after that the 
members of the Ring fell out, quarreling over 
division of the spoils. Tweed died in prison. 


The Battle of the Big Stem 


Before all that, however, the gangster base on 
which Boss Tweed held office brought on the 
bloodiest week of rioting in New York’s history. 
The immediate cause was the passage of the 
Conscription Act and Lincoln’s call for troops 
as the Civil War drew to its crisis in the summer 
of 1863. Vicious mobs, encouraged by the polit- 
ical bosses, set out to demolish two of the draft ; 4 
centers, one at 1190 Broadway and another at 
Broadway and 22nd Street. The police could not 
cope with the crowds, which ran upeto 10,000. 
The city was declared in a state of insurrection 
and by midnight, Monday, the first day of the 
rioting, some 2000 troops were on duty. The War 
Department rushed New York regiments to the 





LINDY’S, Broadway celebrity hangout. Clockwise: Janette Davis, Arthur Schwartz, Lindy, “Mug” 
city, including the Seventh (the Old Guard), and Richardson, Mimi Ross, Ken Murray, Darla Hood, Earl Wilson, Arthur Godfrey, Patti Painter. 
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the Sixty-ninth (later Broadway's favorite). These 
men were not easily impressed by mobs. They 
had come almost direct from the battle of Gettys- 
burg, won ten days earlier. They unlimbered their 
artillery and went to work with grape and can- 
ister. The rioting petered out on Friday morning. 
Eighteen Negroes had been hanged and seventy 
were reported missing afterward. Two thousand 
persons were killed, 8000 wounded. 

Nandy Wood's crime-enfestered administra- 
tion, and the monstrous Tweed era which fol- 
lowed, probably created the wilderness of vice 
known as the Tenderloin, which flourished with- 
out letup for half a century. Roughly, it stretched 
from 24th to 40th Streets, and from Fifth to 
Seventh Avenues. Broadway twisted through the 
heart of the blight. 


The Tenderloin Commandments 


Police captains of the day prized the assign- 
ment there; one of them, in fact, is credited with 
having given the area its name when he was 
transferred there. He had been living on pigs’ 
ears in one of the barren outlying precincts, but 
now, as he put it, he would be having “some of 
the tenderloin.” 

The working population of the Tenderloin was 
never very closely estimated. Much of it, per- 
force, was shifting and transient. Bishop Simp- 
son, in a powerful sermon delivered in 1866, 
claimed there were 20,000 prostitutes in the city. 
The superintendent of police, in hurt dignity, 
replied that there were only 3300 under license, 
including 747 waiter girls, but his figures obvi- 
ously did not include the swarms of unlicensed 
strumpets. Nor was any census kept of the brothel 
proprietors, saloon keepers, bartenders, bouncers, 
roustabouts and flunkies, footpads and pick- 
pockets. Add these rear echelons and the total 
begins to approach a tenth of the city’s popula- 
tion, which was over 800,000. 

With so much wickedness to be looked at, and 
reported on, the Tenderloin drew many Broad- 
way tourists, as well as slummers. A contempo- 
rary guidebook gave them these warnings: 

BEWARE—Of the good-natured civilities of 
persons you have never seen before. 

BEWARE—Of Panel Houses. A sliding panel 
is let into the walls of some double houses, 
through which thieves enter unperceived and 
have you at their mercy. 

BEWARE—Of Saloons with “Pretty Waiter 
Girls.” They are among the most dangerous in 
the city. , 

BEWARE—Of visiting fashionable gambling 
houses “‘just to see what is going on.” 

; BEWARE—Especially in the evening, of per- 
A PLACE IN THE SUN attracts Broadway apartment dwellers to Verdi Square, at 72nd Street. Much sons who ask you what time it is. They have 
of population in area is made up of middle-aged middle-European refugees who came in the late 1930's. designs on your watch. 


UPPER BROADWAY is more residential than racy, more homey than hoopla. Best-known 
apartment house is the baronial Apthorp, built in 1908 on an entire city block, 78th to 79th. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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LAVISH SPREAD of meats, cheeses, sauces, pickles and salads is on display at Rosenblum Brothers, perhaps the most popular kosher delicatessen 
on Broadway. Upper Broadway attracts a polyglot trade; it bisects Harlem, on the east, and the popular Riverside Drive area, one block to west. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
BEWARE—Of even the orderly ‘‘Dance 
Houses.” A sadder story of New York life cannot 
be written than that connected with these places. 


For all its wickedness, the Tenderloin seems to 
have contributed nothing to Broadway but a bad 
name. Even knockout drops were an innovation 
from San Francisco. No writers, no artists, no 
dances, no theater—burlesque and its bawdy 
ways has origins older by far. One might expect a 
few remarkable individuals, but out of all the 
swarming anthill there is hardly one. 

There was gambling, of course, in the Tender- 
loin—Oscar Wilde was clipped in a card game for 
simpletons called banco and stopped payment on 
a check for $1500 once he realized he had been 
had. Serious gambling, however, centered in the 
Roaring Forties, which were quieter and where 
the distractions of the Tenderloin would not take 
a man’s mind off a good hand. Some of the pre- 
Civil War gambling establishments along lower 
Broadway, in the neighborhood of City Hall, 
were places of great elegance, with liveried serv- 
ants, music and fine food. But in the °70’s, ’80's 
and through the "90’s and beyond, the houses of 
consequence were along Broadway in the Forties, 
and in the side streets. Richard Canfield’s place, 
the most famous of all, was at No. 5 East 44th 
Street, next door to Delmonico’s. Canfield got 
the carriage trade until early in 1902, when a 
patrician sprout dropped $100,000 one night. A 
few weeks later William Travers Jerome, the dis- 
trict attorney, had the place raided. Canfield 
reopened, was arrested as a common gambler, 
paid a $1000 fine, and quit for good in 1904. 

The big and open gambling came to an end 
about the time of World War I, and for a point in 
time, the murder of the gambler Herman Rosen- 
thal at 2 a.m., July 16, 1912, is probably it. Rosen- 
thal had given an affidavit naming Police Lieu- 
tenant Becker, and was shot for his trouble. 
Becker was executed, along with four gangsters. 
You may remember their names: Gyp the Blood, 
Lefty Looie, Dago Frank and Whitey Lewis. 
Today, save for a floating crap game or so, 
Broadway's gambling is concentrated on efforts 
to improve the breed of Thoroughbred horses, an 
unbelievably resistant strain. No servants in liv- 
ery, no fancy vittles. But far, far more money 
changes hands. 


BROADWAY goes collegiate around 116th Street, where it meets Columbia University and 
Barnard College. Barnard girls come from all over the country, but most are local students. 


URBAN Broadway peters out at 242nd Street in the Bronx, where subway ends and Van 
Cortlandt Park begins. Many kids in city schools take their organized sports on park’s playing fields. 
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Our durable pedestrian, whom we left just 
starting up Broadway, would be a pretty elderly 
boulevardier by (Continued on Page 77) 


— 
CITY AND COUNTRY begin to merge where 
subway (now elevated) runs past frame houses 
and yards on Broadway's upper reaches in Bronx. 
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by HM. TOMLINSON 


“Some day we must stand side by side 


and see the Mediterranean together.” ONCE I wrote a propitiatory letter to my wife 
(what, only once?) because I feared my absence 
might seem long drawn out to her. I wrote from 
Taormina, Sicily. She was in London, and was 
already aware, though new to it all, that a journal- 
ist is subject to so many unpredictable compul- 
has made that dream come true sions that her married life had turned out to be 

largely an intimacy with messages bearing foreign 

postmarks. I wrote that morning long ago in elo- 


this famous sea writer told his bride. 


Here is his story of the voyage which 











IN TAORMINA, we found a balcony from which the sea had the colours of a peacock, and across a broad valley was Etna, in silver and black. 


quence, in magnanimity, even in some exaltation, 
because, from Taormina, I had just seen the com- 
ing sun set light to the dark array of the Cala- 
brian mountains, and spill over to flood the 
Strait of Messina with a day of new colours. | 
had witnessed in wonder the fact that majesty 
had not left our earth. The high gods might still 
be about. It was a warning. This rejoiced me. I 
said in my letter to my wife that some day we 


must stand side by side and see this revelation 
together. 

As in all fairy tales, this promise became no 
more than a “once upon a time.” To be exact, it 
grew to be fifty years old. After so long, I was 
surprised to be reminded of it. Nor would she hear, 
even from me, of aeroplanes and railways. None of 
that for her. It must be the sea, and a ship; and, 
moreover, a ship doing the proper work of a ship. 


The time had come, she explained, when she 
should see this with her own eyes, to like it, or, if 
unable to like it, to be unable to leave it. 

It was easy to sympathize with her desire, but 
in these progressive days not so easy to gratify it. 
Once, you went down to a dock, and there the 
ship was. Today, if the right little freighter is 
alongside a quay, there is so much hectoring by 
the State, so many exactions as to passports, and 
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currency, and what you may take 
with you, or are forbidden to take, 
and such a spread of official forms, 
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HOLIDAY 


signed and embossed, that the diffi- 
culty of mounting a gangway is all 
but insuperable. When I first left 
home to go abroad, a passport was 
an indifferent formality; you could 
go without one, and did. The author- 
ities at most foreign ports had no 
interest in you. You walked ashore 
as a free man should, and went 
where you liked. Not so now. Asa 
Frenchman recently remarked, “One 
more great victory for freedom, and 
we shall all be slaves.” I was asked 
to produce my wife's birth and mar- 
riage certificates, before her country 
would let her depart with her hus- 
band on a golden-wedding voyage. 

We broke through, however. It 
was now or never. Board our little 
ship we did, but only through the 
good offices of the privileged who 
knew where such a ship happened 
to be. We went down to Dover to 
meet her; she had left London, and 
was on her way from Hamburg 
to Mediterranean ports, including 
those of Sicily. | had an anxiety 
without telling anybody of it, and 
especially not my fellow traveler, 
who would only have laughed. I 
was aware, when she was not, that 
our ship was only a little more than 
2000 registered tons, and we had to 
cross the Bay. One knows that Bay 
| of Biscay. Perhaps it will stay calm 
| 





for us, | conjectured, as we passed 
through the hop fields and orchards 


SEPTEMBER 


SHE WAS delighted with the trip to Rapallo along a sea of fabled splendour, 
where bougainvillia and geranium everywhere flood colour over olden walls. 


of Kent in the calm radiance of 
spring’s uprising. 

Our ship was not at Dover, so far, 
but there seemed to be a hope that 
she would soon arrive. Her agent, 
meanwhile, entertained us with 
stories of Dover in the days when 
Hitler stood over at Calais. A sud- 
den interruption came in the middle 
of a yarn. A ship was reported sig- 
nalling outside the harbour, and a 
tender took us out to meet her. 
There our S. S. Philomel was, and | 
was satisfied on approaching her. A 
little ship with such amiable lines 
could go anywhere and make no fuss 
about it. As my companion de- 
scended from the deck, down through 
a comfortable sitting room into a 
corridor in search of her own place, 
she expressed surprise that, after all 
she had heard of life at sea, this 
freighter was aware of civility. There 
was also a notable bouquet for her 
in her cabin, with a note saying it 
was from the chairman and directors 
of the company. I had never seen 
such a thing done before in all my 
time at sea, and was dumb with as- 
tonishment. 

Later that night, alone on deck, | 
recognized familiar marine smells, 
and heard those sounds of waters 
that are as old as time, till presently 
the ship became a phantom in the 
undated past, on a voyage that was 
over long ago. 

When I reached my cabin my fel- 
low traveler was awake, though 
what the hour in the early morning 





was I do not know. When she saw 
me she betrayed relief with asperity. 
She had been thinking I might have 
fallen overboard. Overboard? We 
were not off Cape Horn yet. This 
day our ship was outward bound. 
After tomorrow our course would 
be by the south. 

When Ushant was rounded the 
wind was at southeast. It then shifted 
to southwest, notifying us that here 
was the Bay. The sun was too bril- 
liant, the sky too hard a blue, and 
the piled nimbus clouds had edges 
of steel. The seas rose ahead, and 
the fountains raked us for’ard. The 
ship had many movements. It was 
decided by one of us that she either 
could not or she would not get up. 
The weather then went on to give 
us four days of that sort of thing, 
and each day was worse than the 
last. My companion refused to suc- 
cumb, but wished it were not thus. 
There had been a hope that, when 
we turned Finisterre, we should en- 
joy the voyage more. Not so. Harsh 
reality stayed with us down the 
Portuguese coast. The Philomel be- 
haved like a lady, but she had to 
confess to rude difficulties. 

I consulted my wife in our cabin, 
fearing that this sort of thing, carried 
too far, might be her undoing; but 
she stated her resolve to see it 
through. Her argument was simply 


IT WOULD still be dark as we rounded into the famous Bay of Naples, and 
to direct my cabin mate to turn out as soon as that was not in my power. 


that if this was the sea, then she 
must get used to it. The idea that the 
ship should put into Gibraltar on 
her behalf, as an anxious official of 
the company had suggested, could 
not be entertained. Her words were 
disjointed by the creaking of bulk- 
heads, the gurgling of water in the 
waste pipe, the smash of spray 
against the port light. “You leave 
me alone. Go talk to the captain.” 

That sanctuary of a ship, the 
bridge, is always Sabbathlike with 
its silence. The eyes of the man at 
the wheel are intent on the binnacle, 
and the other ministrants are too 
absorbed in the mysteries of navi- 
gating their ship to have anything to 
say. The chart of the day is spread 
on a desk with dividers and parallel 
rulers. There are dials to tell how 
your microcosm fares in its remote 
and hidden parts. Beyond the 
bridge’s forward glass screen is the 
empty brightness into which the ship 
is heading, and you watch her prow 
soar and decline on the line separat- 
ing sea from sky. If the right fellow 
is with you, there is no better place. 
The sea is inconstant and will change 
for the worse, and keep it up; but 
responsibility on a ship’s bridge 
means living apart from the distrac- 
tions of the community, and stand- 
ing instead always face to face. with 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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WILDERNESS CABINS accommodate the party, and at the base lodge Guide John Duffney helps the Viscount don his boots. 


REWARD OF ANGLER is the certainty 
“Allah does not deduct from allotted 
time of man those hours spent in fishing.” 


CANADA’S GOVERNOR-GENERAL GOES 


Selon Fag 


AS befits the governor-general of a great out- 
doorsmen’s country, Viscount Harold Rupert 
Leofric George Alexander, of Tunis, isa fisherman. 
As Canada’s top executive, the former com- 
mander of British forces in North Africa and 
Italy during World War II has cast upon the 
Dominion’s superlative waters whenever the du- 
ties of his office would permit. Last summer he 
invaded the West Coast of Newfoundland, the 
newest province to join the Canadian Confeder- 
ation, to reaffirm an old truth: namely, that the 
Serpentine, the two Humbers, the Codroy, St. 
George’s, Harry’s and the Torrent rivers offer 


the “world’s finest salmon fishing, including that 
of Scotland.” Like most touring sportsmen who 
enjoy the unspoiled, increasingly accessible waters 
of Newfoundiand, the Viscount found his sport. 
Guest of Col. H. M. S. Lewin, C.B.E., A.D.C., 
who manages the Bowater paper enterprises at 
Corner Brook, Alexander fished a leased stretch 
of the Serpentine. The party was flown into camp- 
site, met by veteran guides and entertained by the 
greatest of Newfoundland royalty—salar, the 
Atlantic salmon, the silver-sided potentate of the 
rushing rivers who wages war in a season which 
extends from June 10 to September 15. THE END 
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RUGGED GUIDE makes a ten-mile push upriver to Serpen- 
tine Lake with time out for Alexander to fish pools en route. 





SPRAYING deters mosquitoes which are demo- 
cratic and bite everybody. Guide douses governor. 
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LIGHT-TACKLE MAN Alexander used 5-ounce rod originally; took this 16-pound salmon with heavier equipment later. 


IMPORTED COOKS accompanied party and 
found their services superfluous when Guide 
Duffney demonstrated real wilderness cuisine. 
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BOARD OF STRATEGY met around the campfire each night to judge 
the whisky, plan next day’s fishing and alibi the day’s performance. 












Even if you know the gay French capital 
well, vow ll understand its Gallic tamult 


better after pounding the beat witha... 


PARIS 
POLICEMAN 


By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


MONSIEUR JEAN RAYMOND (or so he shall be called here), member 
of the Paris Municipal Police, 8th arrondissement, Brigade “C,” St.- 
Philippe-du-Roule, threw his blue cape nonchalantly over his left shoulder, 
adjusted his kepi at a rakish angle, took a firm grip on his white stick—the 
sign of his authority—and stepped out of the Commissariat de Police on Rue 
de Berri. For the next seven hours, from one to eight p.M., Raymond would 
walk up and down the Champs Elysées between Avenue George V and 
Rue Pierre Charron on surveillance duty, looking out for pickpockets, 
breaking up crowds, answering foolish questions, chasing peddlers of filthy 
post cards and ladies of easy virtue, telling passers-by what time it was and 
where to mail a letter and, in general, trying to protect law and order. He 
also would be able to look at pretty women, listen to the accordions from 
the cafés, and breathe the aromatic air of the Champs Elysées, a blend of 
dried flowers, gasoline, chestnut leaves, dust and perfume that has been 
known to stimulate poets and painters. It would seem a nice way of spend- 
ing an afternoon, but Raymond hated the very thought of it. 

“Surveillance is almost as bad as guarding the Swedish Embassy on a 
cold winter day when you get frozen feet and varicose veins,” he said. 
“Nothing ever happens in front of the Swedish Embassy. Nothing ever 
happens here.” 

He let his baton flop down in a gesture of resignation and said, ““You 
spend the best years of your life telling the British where to exchange their 
pounds and assuring the Americans that you really don’t know the name of 
the Unknown Soldier who is buried up there on the Etoile. And I joined the 
police because I had romantic ideas! I thought I was going to become a 
detective in the Brigade Spéciale, solving exciting murder cases and chasing 
jewel thieves, as they do in the cinema.” ; 

When we reached the Champs Elysées Raymond picked up the police 
telephone that is placed at many intersections to report to the commissariat 
that he had started his tour of duty. Raymond is one of the 18,000 cops 
who belong to the sights of Paris along with the trees on the Grand 
Boulevards, the sidewalk cafés, the Pernod glasses on small tables, and 


prawincs BY William Pene du Bois 





the chic little girls with sunburned 
legs and red-painted toenails. He is a 
slim, blond, casual fellow with a 
friendly, plain face. He likes to talk 
with a cigarette dangling out of the 
corner of his mouth and he swings 
his arms to underscore a point of his 
argument. His official title is gardien 
de la paix, but no real Parisian would 
think of calling him anything but 
“ie.” 


“Some people make a fiic a ridic- 


ulous character as if he were the chef 


de gare,” he said, bitterly. “You've 
heard all the songs about the chef de 
gare who is so busy looking after 
trains that he never has time to look 
after his wife who begins to look 
after other men? That’s what they 
sing about us. Mince ! If it were not 
for us, Paris would be a jungle, mon- 
sieur. But go and tell that to the peo- 
ple! No matter what happens the 
police are always wrong. We carry a 
white stick but we are not permitted 
to use it, except by order of a com- 
missaire. They even sing a polka 
about the white baton, making fun 
of it. We carry guns and ammuni- 
tion but we must never shoot except 
in self-defense. The gendarmes may 
shoot after giving three warnings, 
but we flics are treated like civilians. 
The other night two brigadiers from 
our commissariat were called to a 
jeweler’s shop which was being 
robbed by two bandits. 

“Of course the brigadiers could 
only wave their sticks at the 
gangsters and try to catch them 
with their hands. So what happens? 
The gangsters shoot and my col- 
leagues get hurt before they have 
a chance to draw their guns. But 
if a flic shoots to defend his life 
and accidentally hurts a bystander, 
the newspapers blast us and there is 
a long-winded investigation.” 


A Flic’s Day 
A waiter from a nearby café came 
to ask monsieur l’agent to intervene. 
It seemed that a street peddler, sell- 
ing ““small pieces of the genuine sa- 
ber of the Emperor Napoleon Bona- 
parte” got into an argument with 
a South American customer. Ray- 
mond asked the peddler to show 
his license. The peddler had no li- 
cense. Raymond said that would be 
two hundred francs, and took out his 
little black book. The peddler burst 
into tears and swore holy oaths that 
he had never owned so much as two 
hundred francs in his life. In the end 
the wife of the South American paid 
the fine for the peddler. 

“There’s our authority,’ Ray- 
mond said as we walked down the 
Champs Elysées. ““‘Two hundred 
francs is the highest fine we can im- 
pose. How much is that in American 
money?” 


“About fifty-five cents,” I said. 

“Fifty-five cents for parking in a 
forbidden zone, selling goods with- 
out a license, disturbing the peace. 
And there are always those messieurs 
who have a way of fixing things. No, 
it isn’t funny to be a flic in Paris.” 

“Would you rather be something 
else?” I asked. 

He gave me an astonished glance. 
“Of course not,” he said, as though 
the thought was too absurd to have 
occurred to him. “I am proud of the 
Grande Maison, as we call the po- 
lice. | am now studying law on my 
free evenings. Someday | hope to 
pass the examinations and get my 
degree and then I can become an 


“With my salary I wouldn’t be 
able to do much on a Sunday, so I 
don’t mind,” he said. 

Raymond hasn’t much time off 
and even less money to enjoy it. His 
off-duty tastes are typically French. 
He likes to go to a café and have an 
apéritif with a copain and talk in- 
terminably about sports, as French- 
men do. He was an ardent Cerdan 
fan and Cerdan’s sudden death was 
a personal tragedy for him. During 
the summer, Raymond follows the 
Tour de France with the same breath- 
less agony with which a Brooklyn 
cop follows the pennant race. 

His reading is limited to the sports 
sections of Paris Presse and L’In- 











Flics lounged in the commissariat, looking at confiscated pictures of ladies 
in flagrant undress. The post-card vendor had been locked up in the violon. 


inspector or maybe even a commis- 
saire. Until then ——” He shrugged. 
“I'll just have to walk up and down 
Champs Elysées.” 

On an ordinary day Raymond gets 
up at 5:30 and arrives at the com- 
missariat in time for the 6:30 morn- 
ing appel. He can’t afford to be late; 
five minutes late would mean the 
loss of a free day and other privileges. 
There is a pseudo-military forma- 
tion, with a little shouting of **’ten- 
tion!” and “eyes right!” and then 
the brigadier reads the order of the 
day and hands out the assignments. 
There are other days when Raymond 
is on from 6:30 A.M. to noon or 
from noon to seven P.M. He is free 
every sixth day, but very rarely on 
Sundays, because Sunday is always 
a busy day for the flics of Paris. 


transigeant. He likes the movies and 
always picks mysteries, especially 
the British ones where the police are 
not always made to look like dupes. 
And he goes to every new show at 
the Circus—the Cirque Medrano. 

He knows a lot of girls but has no 
petite amie and is often kidded by 
his friends. 

“What do you want?” he said. “I 
like to go and have dinner with her, 
but I’m too young to be married. 
I'm only twenty-seven. It’s not easy 
to be a policeman’s wife. Policemen 
come home late, work irregular 
hours, carry guns and get into all 
kinds of trouble. I'll have to wait 
until a girl comes along who doesn’t 
mind.” 

There isn’t much money in being 
a flic. After serving with the police 
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for four years, Raymond is still an 
ordinary gardien and makes about 
20,000 francs ($55) a month. If he 
were married, he would get a little 
more. There are additional allow- 
ances for clothing, and he has thirty 
days of vacation every year. Still, he 
has trouble making ends meet. 


The Lure of a Uniform 


There may be small financial re- 
wards for a flic, but the glamour of 
the uniform and the white stick at- 
tract thousands of young men every 
year and the waiting lists of candi- 
dates become longer and longer. 
Last year 500 were chosen out of 
7000. When economic conditions 
get worse and unemployment rises, 
there is always a marked increase in 
applicants. “People say a flic has 
little, but at least he’s sure of that,” 
Raymond said. 

After a while he came to me and 
said he was going down to the com- 
missariat of the 8th arrondissement 
in the Grand Palais, and asked me 
to come along. At the next inter- 
section we were about to cross the 
street when a small Citroén came 
racing toward us. I had a sickening 
sensation in the pit of my stomach 
and closed my eyes but the car 
stopped just short of us. 

Raymond’s reaction was typically 
Parisian. “You'd better carry some 
coffins in your trunk compartment, 
mon vieux,”’ he said to the driver who 
broke into an excited stream of gut- 
tural apologies while Raymond stood 
by, swinging his little whistle and 
hardly listening. Then he asked me 
whether I wanted to make a com- 
plaint. 

“A complaint about what?” 

““Well, he almost killed you, didn’t 
he?” 

I declined, and Raymond waved 
the car on. “I wouldn't bother with 
traffic cases,” he said. “That's the 
business of the traffic police, gardiens 
de la circulation, They get special 
training, are unarmed and can easily 
be recognized because they wear a 
Roman chariot on their kepi, in- 
stead of the number of the arrondis- 
sement as we do. The traffic police 
change their station of duty every 
two months so they won't get too 
familiar with neighborhood people 
and taxicab drivers. They know their 
job.” 

I agreed, having often watched 
the traffic cops on the Place de 
Opera carry out their seemingly 
suicidal missions with casual smiles, 
accomplished masters in untangling 
the worst traffic jams with nothing 
but their police whistles and per- 
sonal charm. 

In front of the commissariat in the 
Grand Palais, four blue police trucks 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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More about the exciting “never feel hungry” way to reduce 





The following communication arrived in 
the Editor's mail unsolicited, unexpected 
and warmly welcomed. Its author is, in 
both the literal and figurative senses, an 
explorer; HOLIDAY finds Mr. Hanson's 
conclusions provocative and interesting and 
believes you will too. To those who, after 
reading two recent HOLIDAY Food Fea- 
tures on a revolutionary reducing diet, have 
asked, “But can a diet limited to so few 
foods be safe?” the answer is made, “A 
similar but even less varied diet has kept 
Eskimos healthy for centuries !” 


ELIZABETH WOODY 
HOLIDAY’s Consulting Food Editor 











SOME of the most spectacular developments of 
modern science have come from clues furnished 
unknowingly by peoples and races who, in follow- 
ing their age-old customs, had very little that 
could be called science at all. A recent example of 
this appears to be the eat-all-you-want diet 
featured in two articles in HOLIDAY. This diet, 
consisting largely of meat with its fat, supple- 
mented by single helpings of potato (or rice) and 
fruit, seems, from the testimony received, to be 
superbly successful in reducing overweight and 
promoting general good health. Regardless of 
whether you agree with the favorable opinion of 
medical practitioners who have prescribed it with 
success, or share the skepticism of a number of 
more conservative medical men, it must be ad- 
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THE WEIGHT-LOSING PLAN Houipay fea- 
tured closely parallels the ancient diet of the Eski- 
mos. The modern version is reprinted on Page 69. 


by EARL PARKER HANSON 


mitted that it represents a revolutionary reversal 
in the common concept of nutrition. At the least, 
it is a radical departure from the established idea 
that weight can be reduced only by reducing 
calories, and that good health can be preserved 
only through eating a wide variety of foods. 

Could this departure mean that Eskimos who 
haven’t changed their ancient ways of life have 
been right all along in dietetic matters? For, when 
deprived of such trimmings as potatoes, rice, fruit 
and beverage, the diet HoLipay publicized is a 
high protein, high fat diet—essentially what the 
Eskimos ate before traders sold them white men’s 
food in exchange for furs. According to the ex- 
plorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, this Eskimo diet 
has for thousands of years consisted almost ex- 
clusively of meat, with fat in about the same pro- 
portion that one finds with a reasonably fat sirloin 
steak, and water—without sugar, added salt, 
grains or other vegetable matter. And we have 
Stefansson’s further word, which bears out that 
of many earlier observers, that he never saw 
Eskimos who were corpulent, as long as they 
lived on the ages-old diet. They were solid, well- 
built human beings—until they encountered our 
civilization. Then they began to grow fat or 
skinny, and to develop all kinds of ills. 

Despite the conviction of many nutritionists 
that the fat meat diet could not sustain human 
beings in health over long periods, ethnologists 
observed that the Eskimos were eating it and 
seemed, moreover, to be getting a kick out of 
life—being famous as one of the most laughter- 
loving peoples on earth. That naturally posed a 
scientific dilemma. Some individuals ‘tried to re- 
solve it by concluding that the Eskimo’s digestive 
tract was different from that of the white man. So 
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we find anthropology teachers about the turn of 
the century telling their students that the Eskimo’s 
alimentary tract was six feet shorter than ours, 
though a few authorities, apparently confused, 
made it six feet longer. Harvard's famous Robert 
DeCourcy Ward wrote in-his book Climate (1918 
edition): “It has been pointed out by physicians 
that, like the polar animals, the Eskimos can with- 
stand long periods without food ; that their intes- 
tinal capacity is increased in such a way that they 
can assimilate a constant meat diet, and that they 
are protected against the cold by thick, fatty 
tissues and by their profuse peripheral circula- 
tion.” 

Since I have yet to find a man who ever meas- 
ured an Eskimo’s intestinal tract, it seems pos- 
sible that the long (or short) intestines were ine 
vented by men who were at a loss otherwise to 
explain the Eskimos’ good health. And the “thick, 
fatty tissues,” which don’t exist, according to ex- 
plorers who have lived with the Eskimos, may 
well have been inferred from the fact that an 
Eskimo, in his loose winter clothing, looks stouter 
than does the white man in Ais winter clothing 
which, incidentally, weighs more and is much less 
efficient. 

Some earlier authorities claimed that the Eski- 
mos’ ability to eat nothing but meat and fat 
evolved through centuries of gradual adaptation. 
There is something to the idea that it takes time 
to adjust to a meat diet. The bugs and juices that 
we need to handle a mixed diet are not the same 
as those needed for digesting meat and water, 
with perhaps a bit of potato, rice, fruit, tea or 
coffee added. That is why some people seem to 
have a difficult time in switching to the diet 
featured in HOLipay, and come to believe that 
their own interiors are somehow different from 
those of others. But (Continued on Page 67) 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
from much available evidence, that 
period of difficulty amounts only to 
from three to six days, and a number 
of people don’t seem to have any 
trouble at all in the switch-over. 

To return to the Eskimos: Be- 
sides reporting that there seem to be 
neither fat nor skinny Eskimos among 
those who still eat their natural diet, 
and besides describing them as one 
of the most laughter-loving peoples 
on earth, which seems to indicate 
vibrant health, a number of ethnolo- 
gists have also described them as be- 
ing among the healthiest people any- 
where. 

The Canadian ethnologist Dia- 
mond Jenness, for instance, lived 
two years among the Victoria Island- 
ers at a time when the latter were 
still living in the Stone Age, and 
reported that they seemed to have 
little illness of any kind and that he 
found the chief causes of death to be 
accident and old age. 

Most readers of HoLipay know 
of the famous Grenfell Mission in 
Southern Labrador, and the splen- 


did work it is doing among Eskimos 
who suffer badly from all kinds of 
diseases, including serious tooth de- 
cay, rickets, and scurvy. Dr. William 
A. Thomas, writing in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association of 
May 14, 1927, reported the marked 
prevalence of scurvy and rickets of 
those Eskimos seemed to stem from 
exposure to white men’s provisions. 
Dr. Thomas’ observations bear out 
those of Diamond Jenness on Vic- 
toria Island, to the effect that the 
farther you get from civilization’s 
dietetic influences, the less the Es- 
kimos need civilization’s doctors. 
Moreover, anthropologists who have 
examined the teeth in skulls dug up 
in various parts of the world have 
long realized that dental decay is un- 
known among meat-eating people. 

Though the Houipay articles were 
understandably cautious about the 
medical implications of the meat 
diet, they were based on the Du Pont 
Company's experiences in relating 
such a diet to industrial medicine. 
The first article told how overweight 
is “a predisposing factor in high 
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blood pressure, hardening of the ar- 
teries, heart diseases, diabetes, and 
nephritis.” The article continued: 
“It is also a predisposing cause of 
osteoarthritis and other crippling 
diseases." The Du Pont use of fat 
meat in therapy was introduced by 
the company’s Medical Division, 
which included men experienced in 
industrial medicine, who had fol- 
lowed closely the work of other 
physicians specializing in the rela- 
tion of diet to health. 

So now the meat diet has begun to 
be more widely used, apparently 
with much success, to combat some 
of the very diseases for which pro- 
teins and fats were once considered 
responsible. While a number of mod- 
ern doctors, for instance, work on 
the belief that fat causes hardening 
of the arteries, others are using the 
meat diet for arteriosclerosis, and 
point to the Eskimos as people 
whose arteries were apparently in 
excellent shere until they abandoned 
their original diet. One doctor who 
prescril es the meat diet frequently 
told me that the perfect diet consists 
of lean and fat meat, and water. For 
whatever it may be worth in the 
medical record, | submit my own 
experiences, in which stubborn cases 
of sinus infection have twice cleared 
up after only two to three days on 
the meat diet, and those of several 
tropical explorers, including myself, 


who have used the diet successfully 
to combat diarrhea and even dysen- 
tery. There is also Stefansson’s ac- 
count of one white man in the Arctic 
who suffered from epilepsy while on 
a mixed diet but not when he lived 
exclusively on fish and game. 


Forgotten Man 


Generally, however, Stefansson— 
not a medical man but a trained ob- 
server and anthropologist and the 
greatest living explorer—remains the 
forgotten man who today receives in- 
sufficient credit for his scientific con- 
tributions. Yet behind his work, 
is a stirring adventure story. 

In 1906, as a young anthropology 
instructor at Harvard, Stefansson 
invited to accompany the 
Leffingwell-Mikkelsen expedition to 
the north, as ethnologist, to record 
the lives of Eskimos. The expedi- 
tion’s ship was to go north from the 
Pacific through Bering Strait, and 
then eastward to Victoria Island. But 
Stefansson saw no reason why an 
ethnologist shc uld travel by sea where 
there are no primitive people to be 
investigated. He arranged to pro- 
ceed northward overland, via the 
Mackenzie River, and meet the ship 
in the Arctic, at Herschel Island, off 
the Mackenzie’s mouth. All went 
well until he arrived at the rendez- 
vous, where no ship met him, and 
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he was obliged to spend the winter 
living with Eskimos. 

The outstanding fact about these 
Eskimos was that they had nothing 
to eat but fish, whereas Stefansson’s 
own lifelong dislike of fish seems at 
times to have amounted to a phobia. 


He also shared the prevailing belief 


that fish alone, especially without 
added salt, could not keep anyone 
alive and healthy, despite the fact 
that his Eskimo hosts were obvi- 
ously both alive and healthy. 

At first, the young explorer took 
his gun and stomped over the Arctic, 
trying to find a caribou or other 
game. When none was to be found 
he consented to eat fish, but not the 
way his hosts ate it. They cut it into 
chunks and tossed it into a kettle to 
boil—later eating the flesh and 
drinking the broth. Stefansson 
thought that the fish would be more 
palatable broiled. But this didn’t 
satisfy his hunger at all; later he 
came to realize that broiling removed 
what little fat there was on the fish, 
and that lean without fat was not a 
good diet. 

Driven by hunger, he finally de- 
cided he wasn’t put together so 
differently from the Eskimos, 
that the things which kept 
them healthy might also keep him 
healthy. He began to dip into the 
community fishpot and soon he 
was surprised to find that he had be- 
gun to like the fish, that he got a 
kick out of life, and that he had 
never felt better. 


and 


and he was the 
picture of health, going on winter 


He ate only fish 


sledging trips with the Eskimos, fish- 
ing with them, learning to dress like 
them, and having a marvelous time! 


Trial and Error 


After New York, 
Stefansson was backed by the Amer- 


returning to 


ican Museum of Natural History for 
a year’s work in the Arctic, together 
with an old friend, Dr. Rudolph 
Martin Anderson. The two of them 
set out, and the museum shipped to 


Herschel Island a year’s store of 


supplies 
civilized man. But they never picked 


mostly foods typical of 
up those supplies, deciding that they 
could live by hunting, and exclu- 
sively on meat. Having been grub- 
staked for one year, they stayed 
away for four and a half, working all 
over the Canadian Arctic with no 
radio or other communications to tie 
them to civilization’s apron strings. 
Often the museum thought that they 
were lost—martyrs to science. But 
they were enjoying themselves, mak- 
ing new geographical discoveries, 
visiting Eskimos who had never seen 
white men before, recording a wealth 
of important information about the 
Eskimos, and living in perfect health 
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on the basic diet of lean meat, fat 
and water. 

Only once were they in less than 
perfect health. They ran out of seal 
oil, and the caribou on which they 
were living had little fat on them. It 
was then that they made the impor- 
tant discovery that a diet of lean 
meat alone can be dangerous. Within 
less than a week they developed vio- 
lent headaches and diarrhea, and 
felt constantly hungry even though 
they were gorging themselves on lean 
caribou meat. It is now Known that 
their experience might have been fatal 
if an Eskimo had not come along 
with a skin bag full of seal oil. This 
gave them the fat they needed, and 
soon they were on aneven keel again. 

Years later, eating lean meat ex- 
clusively as a laboratory demonstra- 
under controlled conditions, 
Stefansson induced headaches and 
diarrhea in three days’ time. The dif- 
ference in time is accounted for by 
the fact that in the north he and 
Anderson had managed to find a few 
scraps of fat, while in the later dem- 
onstration all fat had been excluded. 
It has long been known to medical 
men and physiologists that human 
beings cannot live on protein alone. 


tion 


Something else is needed to supple- 
ment the lean meat. A widely-held 
belief is that carbohydrates are 
needed for this purpose and that fat 
will not do. However, the exuberant 
health of the Eskimos and the ex- 
periences of a few modern medical 
men, including those in the Du 
Pont Company’s Medical Division, 
indicate that fat does the job and 
does it well. 

On his third and last major Arc- 
tic expedition, Stefansson had with 
him a number of men who weren't 
too happy to be told that all they 
needed for health was lean meat, 
fat, and water. Some of them said 
that they “couldn't stand” fat, hav- 
ing always trimmed it off their meat. 
Others felt that such a diet would 
prove unbearably monotonous. Still 
others believed that a straight meat 
diet would give them scurvy and 
other diseases. 

4 number of them must have 
thought their commander crazy. In 
any event, it is a matter of record 
that several of them once camped 
near a cache of groceries. Since it 
was all excellent grub, and since it 
eliminated the need for hunting 
steaks on the hoof, they stayed there 
and stuffed themselves indiscrimi- 
nately day after day. To their amaze- 
ment, their energy began to fade, 
their heads became dizzy at the 
slightest exertion, their joyful spirits 
gave way to profound gloom, and 
they unmistakable 
signs of that dread nutritional disease 


showed other 


called scurvy. Then the commander 
* 
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got hold of them again and cured 
them of scurvy with a diet of under- 
cooked meat, fat and water. 

Many such experiences, and many 
observations of Eskimo life and 
health are meticulously recorded in 
Stefansson’s two great books, M) 
Life with the Eskimos, and The 
Friendly Arctic, and in his later Not 
By Bread Alone. 


Stefansson’s Test 


Some years after his final return to 
“civilization,” Stefansson began to 
ponder over the meaning of his own 
adventures in diet. It occurred to 
him that there might be scientific 
significance in the fact that he had 
lived for years, in perfect health, on 
a diet which, according to nearly all 
nutritionists, was almost bound to 
result in all kinds of unpleasant 
diseases (in addition to scurvy, for 
instance, high blood pressure, ne- 
phritis, hardening of the arteries, 
rheumatism, etc.), and to shorten his 
life considerably. After much argu- 
ment about the matter, he finally got 
the Russell Sage Foundation to back 
him in a medically-controlled and 
supervised test, in which he agreed 
to eat nothing but lean meat and fa 
for a year, in whatever quantities 0: 
forms he wanted as long as all vege- 
table matter was excluded, under 
close medical supervision. Stefans- 
son’s Arctic comrade, Karsten An- 
dersen, was included in the plan. The 
demonstration (Stefansson didn’t 
call it an experiment, since he knew 
ahead of time what the outcome 
would be) began with three weeks in 
the nutrition ward of Bellevue Hos- 
pital; rigidly supervised by Dr. 
Eugene F. Du Bois and a corps of 
laboratory Skeptics 
screamed that Stefansson and An- 
dersen were merely putting on a 
publicity stunt. Their friends from 
the north them good- 
naturedly of running a kind of racket 
in which, for a whole year and at no 


assistants. 


accused 


cost to themselves, they received all 
the food they wanted to eat, and the 
very best kind of food to boot. 

At the end of the year, the doctors 
pronounced Stefansson and Ander- 
sen in perfect health—in better 
health, in fact, than most men of 
their age. Dr. Du Bois and his scien- 
tific coworkers wrote some techni- 
cal observations on the matter while 
Stefansson wrote a series of articles 
in Harper's, called Adventures in 
Diet, which have recently been re- 
published in enlarged book form un 
der the title Not By Bread Alon 

As a whole, however, the medica! 
profession paid little attention to 
Stefansson’s work and writing, as he 
is not a medical man. The testimony 
of Du Bois, a doctor in excellent 
standing, was more difficult to dis- 





regard. There arose, however, a dis- 
torted explanation of the facts. One 
still hears today, more than twenty 
years after Stefansson’s year-long 
meat regimen at Bellevue, that he 
and the Eskimos proved that a man 
can be perfectly healthy on meat 
alone—as /ong as he eats the whole 
animal and eats it raw. Mention 
Stefansson, and you will learn that 
many people still contend that the 
explorer ate all there was to eat from 
any animal he tackled—the steaks, 
the heart, the kidneys, the liver, the 
marrow, the head, in short, every- 
thing including the hide and the 
bones. The “whole animal” became 
a kind of shibboleth with which to 
discredit Stefansson as a man who 


had something of value to say—until 
industrial medicine, through the Du 
Pont Company's Medical Division, 
found that a high protein, high fat 
diet provides an excellent way to 
control a variety of serious condi- 
tions that are tied up with obesity. 

Many years of painstaking investi- 
gation and scientific researches of 
medical men in various parts of the 
country formed the substructure on 
which were based the conclusions as 
to the value of this diet. Yet it seems 
that the initial clue was provided by 
Stefansson. Had he not made his dis- 
coveries available to the medical 
world, it is possible that the value of 
the high protein, high fat diet still 
might be unknown to us. THE END 


THIS IS THE DIET «x 


The revolutionary eat-all-you-want reducing plan which was first pre- 
sented to the general public in two HOLIDAY Food Features ( June, 1950 
and February, 1951) was summarized in the second article as follows: 


The “first course’ of each meal 
(breakfast, lunch and dinner) is: One- 
half pound or more of fresh (which in- 
cludes quick-frozen) meat with its fat. 
You may have as much as you want. 
Be sure, however, to eat one part fat to 
every three parts lean (both measured 
by cooked weight). Most, meats as 
bought are not fat enough; get extra 
beef-kidney suet and fry it to make up 
the proper proportion. Good meats are 
roast beef, steak, roast lamb, lamb 
chops, stew meat, fresh pork roast and 
freshly-ground hamburger with added 
fat. Any kind or cut of fresh meat may 
be used, however. Fish and poultry 
may be substituted upon occasion. 

The‘ second course’’ of each mealis: 
An ordinary portion of any one of the 
following: white or sweet potatoes 
(boiled, baked or fried), boiled rice, 
grapefruit, grapes, melon, banana, pear, 
raspberries, blueberries. This part of 
the diet is strictly limited. No second 
helpings. 

You must not: Use the least particle 
of salt (the sodium ion traps water in 
the tissues) 
sugar or flour 


Also, you must not use 


You must: Drink six glasses of water 
every day before five o'clock; regulate 
weight completely to normal before 
adding to the diet (otherwise you will 
quickly regain the weight you have 
lost); reduce only under the supervision 
of a physician; allow time for a thirty- 
minute walk before breakfast and, as 
far as practical considerations permit, 


go to bed at a regular hour and get 
exactly eight hours’ sleep. Metabolism 
goes into low gear during sleep; an 
extra half hour in bed definitely retards 
weight loss, whereas the morning walk 
shifts metabolism into high and works 
up appetite for a hearty breakfast. It is 
not necessary to walk fast; walking 
thirty minutes regularly is what matters. 

You should: Bear in mind the impor- 
tance of vitamin C. Eat grapefruit in 
season or drink the juice of half a 
lemon in a glass of water the year 
round; ask your grocer for canned 
fruits packed without salt or sugar. 
Taking ascorbic-acid tablets, calcium 
tablets or any similar dietary supple- 
ment is a matter for your physician's 
judgment. 

You may: Drink water whenever you 
like and as much as you like; have a 
cup of black coffee or clear tea with 
each meal; season foods with black 
pepper, paprika, celery seed, lemon, 
chopped parsley, celery tops or other 
flavoring that does not contain salt (or 
the sodium ion); make substitutions if 
your physician approves, these to vary 
with your individual metabolism, aller- 
gies, and so forth; substitute such rhyth- 
mic activity as sawing wood for the 
morning walk—ordinary setting-up ex- 
ercises do not serve the same purpose. 

You needn't: Count calories or limit 
yourself to any set menus for the day or 
week; you needn't stop eating while 
you are still hungry: nor take any 
strenuous exercise. 





A HANpby Pocket-Sizep, 20-PAGeE BOOKLET ON THE Diet, first offered in the 
June article, is still available. Reprinting the original Hotpay article, it tells how 
the diet started and describes its use by the Du Pont Company in a successful 
obesity-control program. In addition, the booklet contains a chart for keeping 
track of the weight you lose, suggestions for ordering in restaurants and dining 
cars and variations for home meals. Best of all, perhaps, it offers a practicable, 
easy way to take the eat-all-you-want diet rules with you wherever you go. 

To get your copy (or as many copies as you need) send ten cents (10c) in coin 
for each copy requested and address your letter to Diet Guide, Houipay, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


People who know 
Ficture-taking 
and picture-making — 
wrerer me OFeP20 Realist 


THE CAMERA THAT PUTS 3rd DIMENSION ON FILM 


Ehtachrome by Bert Six 


Co-starring with REALIST owner, Gregory Peck, in 
“CAPTAIN. HORATIO HORNBLOWER”, 
a WARNER BROS. Production. 

Color by TECHNICOLOR 


Virginia May 


Third Dimension Queen of 1951 


Says: “For perfect realism, | prefer 


3-dimension REALIST pictures” 


Look at a few Stereo-REALIST pictures and 
you, too, will make it your favorite cam- 
era. Your pictures are so real they literally 
take your breath away—each one a master- 
piece in thrilling, natural color , , . in 
true-to-life third dimension 

The Stereo-REALIST is the one fine camera 
that shows each scene as it really is 
as you see it with your own two eyes. 


That's why it rates top place with folks 
who know picture taking. It's economical, 
too. You get 16 slides from each 20 ex- 
posure roll—29 slides from a 36 exposure 
roll—the kind of pictures you're proud to 
show your friends, 

But you must see these wonderful 
REALIST pictures for yourself. Your dealer 
will be glad to show some to you. For his 
name and a copy of the REALIST catalog, 
write: Davin Wuirr Company, 305 W 
Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Accessories are products of the David W bite Co. 


Priced according to 
Fair Trade Practices, 
Camera and Viewer 
$182.25 (Tax Inc.) 
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LONDON’S GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Chelsea, a tiny borough of London,-is Britain’s Bohemia and has been 
the home of more world-famous Britishers than any town in England 


GODFREY STREET, with its neat, row houses, is typical of Chelsea’s quiet side streets. 


by SAM BOAL 


THERE exists in England these days—as it has 
since the year 785, when it was called Cealchyth— 
a small, graceful village called Chelsea. Like all 
villages, Chelsea has certain characteristics pe- 
culiar to itself. It has, for instance, its own typical 
pubs with their own typical tipplers, and it has 
its own town hall and even its own vaudeville 
theater. Chelsea has definite physical bound- 
aries, one of them being the River Thames, along 
whose banks it lies. It has a main street so busy 
as to appear demented and it has side streets 
so sedate as to appear asleep. For a village with 
a population of only 54,617 people Chelsea 
has been and is the home of more world- 
famous Britishers than any town in England. 
But the most remarkable thing about Chelsea 
is that it is the only village in England which 
is located in London. 


The Rebek Borough 


Purists might argue that this is not so. They 
might contend that, technically, Chelsea is one of 
London’s twenty-seven boroughs, just as Ber- 
mondsey or Kensington are. The purists would 
be wrong. Chelsea, though it was engulfed by 
London, is still emotionally and spiritually a vil- 
lage. Chelsea, for example, recently declined to 
enter a “Miss London” beauty contest on the 
grounds that the competition was silly, since it 
was obvious that the prettiest girls in England live 
in Chelsea. Though most of England was excited 
over this year’s Festival of Britain (most of which 
was centered in London), Chelsea took the some- 
what lofty attitude that she was not particularly 
interested in the Festival, since this was princi- 
pally London’s party and Chelsea is not a part of 
London.. The Chelsea Town Council declined to 
participate. People living in Chelsea regard a trip 
to London (Piccadilly Circus is about ten min- 
utes away) as a hazardous adventure, and one 
housewife will often phone another announcing 
her expedition and asking if there is something 
she can bring back from the city. Chelsea is the 
only part of London not on the metropolitan 
subway line, but Chelsea-ites regard this calmly, 
feeling that if anyone wants to come to Chelsea 
he can come by car or bus. Or he can walk. 

The Chelsea residents who regard their village 
as something special are in every respect right. It 
has a flavor, an atmosphere no other English 
community possesses. This springs from the fact 
that Chelsea is the artistic home of Britain; 
Chelsea is Britain’s Bohemia, in the best sense of 
that frayed word. It is England’s Paris, or Green- 
wich Village or Taos, and as such is the locale of 
the celebrated Chelsea Arts Ball, held every New 
Year’s Eve. This is an (Continued on Page 72) 
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asks Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt who has 


made over 100 Atlantic crossings. 


"lL love the S.S. America for countless 
reasons. She is both beautiful and com- 
fortable. | have never seen more attrac- 
tive nor more conveniently-planned 
staterooms. The Publie Rooms are spa- 
cious, just wonderful for gay parties 
as well as small groups. And the food 
and service are excellent with careful 
attention given to every detail. 

“It is my desire and pleasure to sail 
on the America whenever possible.” 

: = » 

From New York to Cobh, Havre, South- 
ampton: Sept. 15, Oct. 4, Oct. 23, Nov. 
14 and regularly thereafter. Also to 
Bremerhaven starting Oct. 23. First Class 
$295 up; Cabin $200 up; Tourist $165 up. 
See your Travel Agent or United States 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Mont- 
Norfolk, San Seattle, 
Washington, D. C, 


real, Francisco, 


United 


States 
Lines 


7 finer service afloat or ashore 
* 











Edword J. Crowley, Manager 
Singles $7-15; Svites from $20 
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ARTISTS are Chelsea’s favored citizens. Painter James Proudfoot, flanked 
by two models, sits beneath one of his portraits in his favorite pub. 


(Continued from Page 70) 
event at which Englishmen, who 
would be covered with confusion at 
the sight of a short skirt on a girl in 
a bus queue, find nothing startling 
in the performance of a guest who 
sees fit, in the exuberance of the 
party, to slip out of her dress. It is 
hardly possible to name a British 
writer, painter or sculptor who 
hasn’t lived in Chelsea, and in re- 
cent years anyone connected with 
the British stage cannot be said to 
have arrived until he has a house on 
one of the streets off the Chelsea 
Embankment. 

The very fact that Chelsea is “dif- 
ferent” has tended to isolate it from 
the rest of England. Chelsea and its 
artistic high jinks are regarded by 
the provinces with dark suspicion. 
Chelsea is naughty. Chelsea is where 
artists live. And, what is worse, it is 
where artists’ models live. These two 
groups, of course, inevitably get to- 
gether and the result is a hideous and 
incessant revel. This isn’t a bad rep- 
utation for a small village, a village 
which incidentally was discovered 
by an American. 

He was James McNeill Whistler, 
the painter, who stumbled on Chel- 
sea about 100 years ago and promptly 
began painting it, making the town 
notable all over the world. At that 
time, Chelsea was little more than a 
riverside fishing village, but it had 
then, as it has now, a curious, lumi- 
nous quality of air about it, much 
the same as the radiant air over 
Paris. This may be because Chelsea 
for its entire length lies on the 
Thames, but probably a better rea- 
son is that Chelsea has fewer fac- 
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tories within its boundaries than any 
other of London’s districts. 

“Any Londoner,” an Englishman 
recently remarked, “can tell instantly 
when he’s in Chelsea. All he has to 
do is look at the hats the people are 
wearing. In Mayfair or Victoria 
they would be wearing Homburgs. 
In the City, bowlers. But if you see a 
man wearing a paper bag, or a Swiss 
yodeler’s hat or maybe a red stock- 
ing, then you know you're in Chel- 
sea.” He might have added that it is 
not even necessary to look for hats. 
If you see a girl wearing slacks, it is 
absolutely impossible that you are 
anywhere but in Chelsea. The souls 
are freer there. 

This sense of being different from 
London, this sense of being apart 
from the metropolis which is so 
typical of Chelsea is not an accident, 
because until fairly recently Chelsea 
was quite literally separated from 
London. A huge marsh, located in 
what is now Belgrave Square, kept 
them apart. A little more than 100 
years ago—about the time Whistler 
was first studying the gentle twilight 
along the Thames—this swamp was 
filled in. Chelsea still went on acting 
as if it were located out in the green 
countryside, but, technically, Lon- 
don had swallowed it up. 

But, though Chelsea may have 
been swallowed, it was by no means 
digested. Chelsea was a small bite 
(only two of London’s boroughs are 
smaller) but it was tough. Chelsea 
never took on the characteristics of 
the rest of London for the simple 
reason that the people who began 
coming to Chelsea to live were not 
Londoners. They were artists. They 





flocked to Chelsea by the hundreds 
and they did so because Chelsea was 
inexpensive. The impoverished art- 
ists who had not yet made their way 
could afford it; and when they be- 
came well known they stayed on, 
because they liked Chelsea and its 
people. Chelsea was perfect for art- 
ists and one of the reasons is simple. 
The easiest structure to convert into 
a studio is a stable, and since Chelsea 
was a rural community, it had plenty 
of stables. The list of the artistic 
great who came to live in Chelsea 
is virtually endless: Carlyle, Swin- 
burne, George Meredith, Ellen Terry, 
Oscar Wilde, Leigh Hunt, Turner, 
Rossetti, Mark Twain, T. S. Eliot, 
Vera Brittain, Laurence Olivier— 
these are a few of them. “‘Chelsea,” 
murmured the writer Charles Mar- 
riott, “the very name is like a sigh. 
Put a shell to your ear. It will say 
*Chelsea.””’ 

Chelsea became not only wicked 
but romantic as well. It had good 
historical precedents for both. Nell 
Gwynne, the minxlike mistress of 
Charles II, lived in Chelsea and when 
he came to visit her he used a thor- 
oughfare known to this day as the 
King’s Road—a road, incidentally, 
which until 1830 was not even open 
to the public. It was in Chelsea that 
many of the rendezvous took place 
between Charles and his pretty girl 
friend, who was then the most fa- 
mous—and daring—actress of her 
day, and it was Nell, according to 
tradition, who induced Charles to 
build the famous Chelsea Hospital 
for old and worn-out soldiers. 

Whether or not this is true history, 
it is pleasant history and in any case, 
Charles commissioned Sir Christo- 
pher Wren to build “a Royal Hospi- 
tal’ and today the hospital and St. 


Paul’s are the Wren monuments 
most beloved of Londoners. It is 
through the passageways of Wren’s 
hospital the scarlet-uniformed “Old 
Pensioners” walk, those “old and 
worn-out soldiers” Nell pleaded for. 

So closely is Nell associated with 
Chelsea that only a few years ago 
the echo of her feats could still out- 
rage public feeling. 

Several years before the outbreak 
of World War II a London builder, 
noting architectural trends through- 
out the world, designed a large 
apartment house consisting solely of 
one-room apartments, with kitchen- 
ettes and baths. Such a dwelling was 
unheard of in England, although 
other countries had had them for 
years. 

The new scheme outraged the se- 
date elements of Chelsea and at the 
same time it delighted the avant- 
garde. What, the objectors cried, 
would this new and massive struc- 
ture comprise? “A mountain con- 
sisting of a thousand molehills,” one 
witness replied. Yes, but what of the 
apartments themselves? It soon be- 
came clear that the apartments would 
be big enough to accommodate, 
mainly, a bed, with room enough to 
squeeze in a chair or perhaps a sofa. 
They were to be let to single tenants, 
being obviously too small to house a 
man and wife, let alone a family. The 
idea struck some people as heretical. 

“What they are proposing,” shrilled 
one witness, a Mrs. Watkins, “is a 
gaudy citadel of sin!” However, the 
arguments of the architect prevailed, 
especially when it was pointed out 
that the new property, which was to 
be eight stories high, could house 
about eleven times the number of 
residents then occupying the land, 

(Continued on Page 75) 


THE CHELSEA Arts Ball, held New Year's Eve, represents the ultimate 
in naughty Bohemia to conservative Britons, and tickets are eagerly sought. 
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ON OAK APPLE DAY, the “Old Pensioners” at the Wren-designed Chelsea 
Hospital parade in their long red coats, honoring its founder, Charles II. 


(Continued from Page 73) 
thus bringing new trade to Chelsea’s 
merchants. The license was about to 
be granted when the Council asked 

the name of this new structure. 
“Nell Gwynne House,” was the 
reply, and the outcry was on again, 
since this seemed indisputable evi- 
dence that the new apartment house 
would be devoted to high and lurid 
debauchery. “‘Wicked Chelsea!’’ 
roared London’s Daily Mirror. In 
the end, however, Nell Gwynne 
House was erected, and so far as 
anyone can observe, the flamboyant 
prophecies have not been fulfilled. 


Nell Gwynne House is just a large 
apartment house with a romantic 
name. 

Actually, as it turned out, Chelsea 
could have used more than one Nell 
Gwynne House. During the blitz, 
Chelsea got at least her share. Chel- 
sea Old Church, where Henry VIII 
secretly wed Jane Seymour the day 
after he had Anne Boleyn’s head 
chopped off, was burned to the 
ground. Many of the residences of 
Chelsea were blitzed, but hardest hit 
of all were the Chelsea studios. Al- 
most two thirds of them were razed, 
and this has created a serious hous- 


THE KING AND QUEEN attend the Royal Horticultural Society’s show, 
the big event of the year in Chelsea, held in the gardens of Chelsea Hospital. 


ing shortage for Chelsea’s artists. 
Since the war, artists have been 
obliged to share studios, and thus it is 
not unusual in 1951 Chelsea to see 
two artists sketching the same model. 
One, a traditionalist, will be express- 
ing herin romantic terms, with flow- 
ing hair and soft white shoulders; 
the other, a modern, will, possibly, 
be painting two heads on her. 

The studio shortage is so acute 
that the matter was recently brought 
before the Council. The village fa- 
thers heard the evidence with great 
care. Since all housing in England is 
a public trust, the Chelsea Council 
had to weigh the odds: Which is 
more important, building low-cost 
housing for the average family or 
building comparatively high-cost 
studios for the artist? They decided 
that since the artists had made Chel- 
sea what it is today, the least Chelsea 
could do was to try to repay their 
faith, and thus it was that the Chel- 
sea Council submitted requests and 
specifications to the London plan- 
ners for artists’ studios. 


The King’s Road 


The principal street of Chelsea is 
the King’s Road—the same street 
used by Charles in his rendezvous 
with Nell Gwynne. This street, which 
is noisy in the sense that a shipyard 
is noisy, runs from Sloane Square, 
the western end of Chelsea, to a dis- 
trict known as World’s End for the 
simple reason that in the early days 
of Chelsea World’s End was so re- 
mote as to be literally that. It is in 
the King’s Road that Chelsea’s day- 
to-day life is conducted ; this is where 
the grocers’ shops are located, where 
the butchers hang out their rabbits 
and pheasants and where the large 
department stores do business. It is 
up and down the King’s Road that 
the ladies in their slacks stride and it 
is here that Chelsea’s notables do 
their marketing, from such a well- 
known English actress as Kathleen 
Byron to such a well-known artist as 
Augustus John. And it is in the 
King’s Road that the unnamed but 
celebrated artist, easel in hand, one 
evening hurriedly hailed a cab, cry- 
ing to the driver, “Quick, my good 
man! Follow that sunset!” 

Down the King’s Road from Sloane 
Square—toward World’s End—the 
little side streets of Chelsea begin to 
thread out. They are comparatively 
short streets, except when they wan- 
der down to the Thames. All of them 
are much the same—small houses, 
mostly white, on winding streets. 
Many of the houses have flower 
boxes (the Chelsea Town Council 
provides free soil), and it is in these 
side streets that the best examples 
in London of Georgian and Stuart 
architecture may be found. 
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for a Perfect Package” Vacation 


NATURAL BRIDGE 


VIRGINIA 
A Complete Resort at 
Peasonable Rates... - 


HOTEL — Completely modern decor, 
moderate rates. A famous land- 
mark. Open the year ‘round. Ideal 
for a day, a week or’ a month — 
perfect for honeymoons. Rec- 
ommended by Duncan Hines. 


Teena 
MOTOR LODGE— Completely new, 52 
units. Perfectly located on a rise 


overlooking the 1600-acre Natural 
Bridge estate. Pleasing rates. 


Plus fun galore! Swimming, 
fishing, golf in nearby historic 
Lexington, tennis . . . dancing, 
indoor games, shalfichoerd. 
Clean mountain air. Located in 
historic Shenandoah Valley. 
Excellent food. Every employee 
schooled in courtesy and service. 
WriTE For RATES AND FREE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER—ADDRESS 
Dept. H. 


for a DAY a WEEK or a MONTH! 
NATURAL BRIDGE of VIRGINIA 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VA 
4AMES HB. HUNTER Gea. Manager 
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On the Thames, where hangs the 
cool gray mist which so enchanted 
Whistler, is the Embankment, and 
here the houses are larger, typically 
constructed of red brick or stone. 
The streets leading off the Embank- 
ment have almost the air of an Eng- 
lish cathedral town, being far re- 
moved from the frantic noise of the 
King’s Road. And it is along the 
Embankment that one finds Whis- 
tler’s house, which was _ built 
during the reign of Charles lL. 
This house is now owned by the 
people of England as a national 
monument and in the pleasant spring 
and summer months tourists from 
all over the world come and gawk. 


Pub Crawl 


It is in the river section of Chel- 
sea that some of its famous pubs op- 
erate, and it is here that the Sunday- 
morning pub crawl reaches its per- 
fection. This institution is unique 
and deserves a little explanation. 

On pleasant Sunday mornings the 
customers gather in the pubs and 
overflow onto the terraces. They 
meet their friends here, artists ex- 
change gossip about their current 
work, models see painters about 
jobs and girls make dates with their 
boy friends. It is not a drunken 
ritual, since almost everybody drinks 
beer, but it is as much a part of 
Chelsea as its famous Art School. 

“Going from the front to the back 
of the Star on a Sunday morning,” 
one Chelsea artist remarked recently 
of a Chelsea pub in Chesham Place, 
“is like reliving the last ten years of 
my life. Near the door I see Pamela, 
who was last year’s girl. Nearer the 
bar is Barbara, with whom I spent 
the summer of 1946 in Devonshire. 
Over by the dart board is Janine, the 
French girl whose portrait I sold to 
the National Gallery, and the fair 
girl drinking the Guinness is some- 
body I almost married in 1941 after 
we nearly got killed when a bomb 
fell in Smith Street. And over there 
with the checked blouse is a girl | 
celebrated V-J day with and she got 
so high she leaped into the Serpen- 
tine and we had to drag her out like 
an old wet mop.” 

After the pub crawl (the pubs 
close at 2 p.M.) the Chelsea-ites go off 
to lunch, and often they go to a fan- 
tastic club in the King’s Road called 
the Pheasantry. This is not a pub, it 
is a membership club, but since ev- 
eryone in Chelsea belongs to it, the 
Pheasantry is almost a communal 
institution. It is an old building 
(Henry VIII is supposed to have 
caroused here in his day) with a huge 
pillared entryway. Upstairs are stu- 
dios and apartments; downstairs is 
the bar, restaurant and dance floor. 








Every inch of wall space in the 
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Pheasantry is devoted to art. Paint- 
ings, etchings, water colors, pastels, 
gouaches, charcoal drawings—every 
medium is on display, and any empty 
spots are bulging with statuary. 

Down the King’s Road a few 
blocks from the Pheasantry stands 
the Chelsea Palace, the village’s own 
theater. The Chelsea Palace is an 
old-time English music hall, of the 
type almost out of fashion. The Pal- 
ace is local, almost rural and is un- 
like the other London music halls in 
that it has never been taken over by 
film stars making personal appear- 
ances. There are still dog acts in the 
Chelsea Palace, and jugglers and 
strong men and magicians. There are 
no chorus girls, no strip teasers, and 
no visiting American comedians. The 
jokes go: “Well, chums, on my way to 
the theater tonight I passed a pretty 
girl and | winked at her and she ups 
and says to me, ‘Is there something 
in your eye?’ and I said, ‘No, you 
pretty thing’ and she said, “Well, now 
there is,’ and so there was. It was her 
fist." This is not cosmic humor, nor 
even very clever humor. It is small- 
town stuff, but Chelsea likes it be- 
cause it considers itselfa small town. 

The little, graceful English village 
called Chelsea doesn’t appear to 
have changed very much in the past 
fifty years. Automobiles have re- 
placed horses, but the serenity of the 
town goes on. It is much the same 
as it was forty-five years ago when 
Hugh Walpole, a Chelsea-ite, de- 
scribed it in a novel: 

“The King’s Road chattered and 
rattled and minded not at all if the 
sky were yellow or blue. It stood like 
a noisy cheapjack outside the sanc- 
tities of Chelsea. Behind its chatter 
are the quietest streets in the world, 
streets that are silent because they 
prefer rest to noise and not at all be- 
cause they have nothing to say 
Guarded on one side by the sweep- 
ing murmur of the river, on the 
other by the loud grimaces of the 
King’s Road, Chelsea sinks, with a 
sound like the whisper of its own 
name, into evening... .” THE END 
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the time he put his first bet on the bang- 
tails (although there was a race track 
just off Broadway in Greenwich Vil- 
lage before the Revolution). But he 
would have seen a lot of good shows 
all there were, in fact, if he ventured 
also into the side streets 

But out of the “great days” only one 
theater remains on Broadway proper, 
the Empire, just below 40th Street. 
The Empire opened in 1893, and its 
florid elegance remains one of its 
charms; as a period piece it made a 
perfect setting when Life With Father 


movie houses, or were torn down to be 
replaced by office buildings and lofts. 

The theater had a hard time getting 
started at all in New York. Plays and 
players were regarded as immoral in 
the sobersided 1780's and for years 
along Broadway the tea gardens were 
its centers of amusement, featuring ac- 
robats, magicians, and, ofcourse, music. 

The first theater built for the purpose 
was the Park, in Park Row, which 
opened in 1798. 

Plays of the time included works by 
Shakespeare and Sheridan. But often 
the entertainment was a variety pro- 
gram, frequently including a singer who 
imitated dogs. The performance has 
been out of style for more than a cen- 
tury, but the tradition of imitation per- 
sists on Broadway. A few years ago 
a man who cleverly imitated wallpaper 
was a great success. 

Museums and circuses were popu- 
lar—and still are—but this phase of 
Broadway, busy as it must have been, 
seems to have been sleeping until P. T. 
Barnum leased the American Museum 
at Ann Street and Broadway in 1840. 
He had been traveling about exhibiting 
a Negro woman, who, he claimed, was 
160 years old and had been George 
Washington’s nurse. (When she died 
she was found to be only seventy.) He 
had a tremendous success with Tom 


Lind, engaged to sing 150 concerts at 
$1000 each. Barnum worked hard at 
his museum, where he installed a 
ferocious brass band, and he brought 
to Broadway the technique of extrava- 
gant exploitation which it follows to 
this day. 

In the decade before the Civil War, 
Negro minstrels became the most pop- 
ular entertainment, with as many as 
fifty companies running on Broadway 
at the same time. Christy’s was per- 
haps the most famous, and it was at 
his theater that a song written by 
Daniel Emmett, the Negro composer, 
was presented as a fill-in because they 
were short a tune. It was lively and ex- 
citing, it made men’s blood tingle, and 
it became the campaign song of all 
political parties that fall. The year 
was 1859 and the song was Dixie. 


The Theater’s Golden Age 


The music world moved to Broad- 
way in 1883, when the Metropolitan 
Opera House was opened, largely be- 
cause the old Academy of Music on 
14th Street had grown too small. 
The Met was in financial difficulties 
from the start, and was made available 
for affairs as varied as the flower show 
and wrestling. 

The golden age of Broadway as the 
center of the theatrical world lasted fifty 


theatrical section moved steadily up- 
town through Union Square (the south 
side was the haunt of unemployed 
actors in the "80's and °90’s) to Times 
Square at the turn of the century, and 
might have continued northward had 
not the talking picture intervened. 
However this may have altered the 
theater’s future, it does seem to have 
stabilized the industry in the Times 
Square area, and today, despite the 
shooting galleries and penny arcades, 
the Square remains the center of the 
amusement world. 

There is no such thing as a “stand- 
ard” season for Broadway; some sea- 
sons are good and some are thin, re- 
flecting the poverty or richness of play- 
wrights and patrons. Currently there 
are no idle theaters. Television and 
radio have taken up that slack, and 
have brought, moreover, a great slice 
of the advertising world into Broad- 
way’s elastic domain. Should Broad- 
way suddenly be presented with any 
considerable number of outstanding 
plays it would be hard put to house 
them. 

With all this background, Broadway 
certainly represents the most influen- 
tial “theater” in the world, although 
some might argue whether it is better, 
qualitatively, than the English and 
possibly the French theater. Broad- 


played there. The others have become Thumb, and a greater one with Jenny years—until the talkies, actually. The way’s advantage may lie in its greater 
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resources, the readiness with which 
it imports plays from abroad, and 
the willingness of foreign stars to 
spend a season-—or longer—on the 
Broadway stage. 

Times Square, as we all know, 
whether we have seen it or not, is a 
tremendous extravaganza of light. 
Often its impact excites violent re- 
sponses. Foreign critics find it acon- 
venient peg on which to hang caustic 
conclusions anent American culture. 
But, more frequently, this stretch of 
Broadway brings a warm reaction. 
One refined and highly respectable 
suburban widow puts it this way: 

“I never see Times Square with- 
out thinking, “Why, they have turned 
on all those lights just for me!’”’ 


An Englishman’s Reaction 
Charles Dickens, watching Broad- 
way in 1842 from the windows of 
the Carlton House, at Leonard 
Street, was fascinated. 

“Heaven save the ladies,” he 
wrote in his American Notes, “how 
they dress! We have seen more 
colours in these ten minutes, than 
we would see elsewhere, in as many 
days. What various parasols! What 
rainbow silks and satins! What 
pinking of thin stockings, and pinch- 
ing of thin shoes, and fluttering of 
ribbons and silk tassels.” He saw also 
what he called “Broadway Byrons.” 

The famous Astor House, between 
Vesey and Barclay Streets, was the 
first of the great New York hotels, 
and from 1836 onward it main- 
tained its dominance for half a cen- 
tury as a meeting place for celebri- 
ties, long after the center of social 
life had moved north. Andrew Jack- 
son was a guest there, Sam Houston, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Lin- 
coln. And, of course, Jenny Lind. 
Edgar Allan Poe, when he edited the 
Broadway Journal, may have known 
its Rotunda restaurant, the smart 
luncheon place, half restaurant, half 
bar, where a man could keep his silk 
hat on while he ate and drape the 
tails of his frock coat over the stool, 
thus preserving both dignity and 
press. 

The first of the really sumptuous 
hotels on Broadway was the Im- 
perial, built by the Goelets in 1890. 
Its magnificence led a visiting Eng- 
lishman to assert that he was afraid 
to leave his boots in the hallway to 
be polished: “I'm afraid I'd find 
them gilded in the morning.” The 
Imperial startled the Astors into 
building the Waldorf around the 
corner and launched the modern era 
in the city’s luxury hotels. 

Only one, however, was built on 
Broadway, the Astor. When the 
Astor opened in 1904 it was one of 
the wonders of the town. Its thou- 
sand rooms made it the largest hotel 


in New York. There were 14,000 
electric lights and, since there were 
no power distribution systems, the 
hotel generated its own electricity, 
which it still does, except for tele- 
vision sets and elevators. The ball- 
room's disappearing stage was a 
great novelty, as were the food con- 
veyors moving through warmed 
walls to keep the dishes hot en route 
to the dining room. 

The hotel is still owned by the 
Astor family, and thanks to its great 
ballroom, and some $3,000,000 spent 
for renovation and modernization, it 
survives not only among the city’s 
leading hotels but as an institution 
on Broadway. 

Until the turn of the century, the 
crossroads formed by the intersec- 
tions of Broadway and Seventh Ave- 
nue and 42nd and SOth Streets was 
known informally as Long Acre. 
Then the New York Times moved 
its plant uptown, and suggested that 
the triangle might be called Times 
Square. The name was adopted 
officially. 

The upper triangle was long 
known as Longacre, but was re- 
named Duffy Square in honor of 
Father Duffy, the 69th Regiment's 
chaplain in World War I, a beloved 
Broadway personality. 

Even after the theatrical world be- 
gan to take over the area, it was the 
carriage and harness-making center 


the name Long Acre came from the 
London carriage center—and until 
1910 the American Horse Exchange 
stood on the present site of the 
Winter Garden. The tradition re- 
mains in Broadway's “automobile 
row,” which runs from Columbus 
Circle almost to Times Square. 

World War I changed the char- 
acter of Times Square, bringing 
greater surges of humanity than it 
had ever known, and the experi- 
ence was enlarged in World War 
Il. Walking up one side of Times 
Square and back on the other, 
was something a soldier could do 
without spending a dime. Times 
Square crowds a great part of 
the time seem to be doing nothing 
more than walking and talking. Many 
are tourists on week-end all-expense 
trips, and Times Square is one of the 
sights of the city. It’s probably what 
people have in mind when they say, 
“New York is a wonderful place to 
visit, but | wouldn’t want to live 
there.” Yet I lived one winter in a 
hotel which overlooked Times Square, 
and which was quiet, almost sub- 
dued, and served a handsome farmer- 
style breakfast. 

What brings these nightly crowds 
to Broadway? A psychologist sug- 
gests it may be the opportunity to 
lose identity and responsibility in 
the warm anonymity of the crowd 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
But Harry Copp, who edits the 
Timesquare Reporter, has a less in- 
volved explanation. “The big signs 
bring *em,” he asserts. 

During the day, of course, the 
crowds include the considerable 
number of people employed-in the 
amusement industry—the office 
workers as well as performers. There 
are more office buildings in the “City 
of Times Square” than can be seen 
through the bright lights at night. 
Rockefeller Center is only a block 
away, and one large insurance com- 
pany, Mutual Life, has built its new 
home office at 55th and Broadway. 
Mutual Life entered right into the 
Broadway spirit by installing a huge 
plastic “weather star” atop its 25- 
story building. 

These are good-humored crowds, 
little knots of friends, and anyone 
alone is solitary, indeed. Despite its 
abandoned reputation, Times Square 
is rather prim from 4 morals stand- 
point. During the war the so-called 
Victory Girls, teen-agers out of gear, 
swarmed in and were a headache to 
police. One police captain mops his 
brow just remembering them. Now 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the 
Police Department watches for run- 
aways which Broadway always pulls. 
This represents a considerable civic 
advance since the Tenderloin days. 


Fashion on the Main Stem 


The feeling exists that during the 
depression the main stem lost caste 
when the circus-midway type of en- 
terprise got house room. The Broad- 
way Association, a civic organiza- 
tion devoted to the improvement of 
its street, looks on this with under- 
standable sadness. But property 
values have not been harmed. While 
Broadway has always been an en- 
tertainment street in the public mind, 
the fact is that it has always been 
greater as a business street. 

The tremendous garment center, 
the largest New York industry, runs 
from 34th Street to 42nd, and occu- 
pies much of the area once held by 
the roistering Tenderloin. This is 
nearly a $5,000,000,000 industry, 
employing more than 200,000 peo- 
ple. With its thousands of out-of- 
town buyers, it brings solid support 
to the theatrical industry just above 
it on Broadway, and fills the big 
hotels nearby. 

The garment center is a traffic- 
locked area, the worst in the city, 
with handcarts and rolling dress 
racks competing for gangway with 
huge trucks. At noontime it is hard 
to see where the sidewalk ends and 
the street begins, and jaywalking is 
accomplished with a mass noncha- 
lance. Once predominantly Jewish, 
the industry is at least 50 per cent 
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Italian now, with a heavy sprinkling 
of Puerto Ricans. The noonday 
floods of humanity, warm with ges- 
ticulation and hubbub, may be a 
legacy of ancient Oriental bazaars, 
but whatever its origins, the center 
is a part of the Broadway pattern. 

Three tremendous retail shopping 
centers, one.of them probably the 
greatest in the world, are fixtures on 
Broadway. Macy’s, Gimbels and 
Saks form a retail complex about 
Herald and Greeley Squares. At Un- 
ion Square, once the very zenith of 
fashion—Tiffany’s glittered there 
from 1870 to 1905—Klein’s and 
Ohrbach’s are huge and spectacular 
merchandisers. The great Wana- 
maker store, at 10th Street, carries 
on in the tradition of Broadway's 
early merchant prince, A. T. Stew- 
art, who opened at that location in 
1862. It was his fifth on Broadway. 
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Union Square, after its period of 
high fashion, was taken over by 
soapbox orators. Henry George, the 
great single-taxer, was one of them, 
and after the spectacular success of 
his book Progress and Poverty, he 
became the anti-Tammany candi- 
date for mayor and might well have 
been elected. Unfortunately, he died 
of an apoplectic stroke after an im- 
passioned speech in Union Square. 

Traffic has always been Broad- 
way’s headache, and despite the fact 
that it is no longer the street of pri- 
mary communication, it is still heav- 
ily clogged from Columbia Univer- 
sity at 116th Street, to the Battery. 
Three subways converge on Times 
Square, plus a shuttle from Grand 
Central and various surface lines. 
The big traffic problem is to get the 
theater crush safely across the Square. 
For all the opportunity, however, a 
serious accident is rare. A pedes- 
trian may get bumped, but the Broad- 
way breed has a high survival quo- 
tient, and the victim usually walks 
away, leaving a few words he has 
been saving for such an occasion. 

It was the same when Broadway 
traffic moved by horsepower. There 
were private rigs of infinite variety 
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and elegance, as well as heavy drays, 
wagons, carts, and that peril of the 
streets, the two-wheeled butcher 
cart. Broadway stores had awnings, 
and the street was pleasantly tree- 
lined, but the drivers of the horse- 
drawn buses were of the same per- 
verse stock that handles today’s 
motor coaches. When ruts in the 
road were too bad, or the street too 
crowded, they simply put a couple 
of wheels on the sidewalk. But in 
winter, while the snow lasted, the 
buses were superseded by omnibus 
sleighs, each pulled by twelve horses 
equipped with bells, and they gave 
the whole city an air of frolic. 
Pilgrim’s Progress 

However magnificent a contribu- 
tion to civilization the subway may 
be, it is a miserable way to meet 
Broadway for the first time, to come 
up suddenly out of the moisty damp 
and into the whirl and lights. Broad- 
way is a ganglion of energy and light 
and emotion almost tactile in its im- 
pact on the senses, and no one ought 
to be thrust into it suddenly, with no 
time to watch and wonder. 

It has been a long time now, half 
my life, since I checked in at the 
Pennsylvania (now the Statler) and 
asked the doorman, “Where is 
Broadway from here?” 

“Right down there.” He pointed. 

This was early evening, in the 
spring, and the world was very 


young then, with almost no hint of 


the terrors to come. Early evening in 
New York, if the season be soft and 
the day right, can bring an amethyst 
twilight, all pinks and blues. Into 
such a promising twilight, layer on 
layer of gossamer, I walked up 
Broadway. The lights began to come 
on, and up ahead the big signs be- 
gan to play. I didn’t know a soul 
in town and it was wonderful. 

It didn’t seem a very long walk, 
and suddenly I was across 42nd 
Street, past the Times building, and 
there it was, all magic, all true, big- 
ger than life, 1400 miles due east, 
just under the 41st parallel of lati- 
tude, from Aurora, Nebraska. 

I stood there a long time, and no- 
body asked me to move along. I sup- 
pose country boys from every degree 
of latitude have been coming to 
look at Broadway for two centuries. 
I saw a show called Hit the Deck, 
walked back down Broadway and 
caught a train west next morning. 
One good look was as much as | 
could handle, then. 

Well, of course, the mystery and 
the magic have worn off and I am 
able to see the warts and wens. But 
I never ride on Broadway, or even 
cross it, without realizing that | am 
on the greatest street in the world. 

THE END 


. 
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PARIS POLICEMAN 
(Continued from Page 63) 


were parked for emergency use, com- 
plete with stretchers, first-aid equip- 
ment and two-way radio. The com- 
missariat was a big, gloomy hall. A 
number of flics were standing and 
sitting around, smoking and looking 
at a collection of post cards show- 
ing some ladies in a state of flagrant 
undress. There were switchboards, 
radio receivers and direct telephone 
lines to the other arrondissements 
and to the Préfecture de Police. | 
saw rows of guns and cartridge belts. 
In the rear of the room was a big, 
wire-enclosed cage such as one sees 
in zoological gardens. Inside sat a 
depressed, unshaven character. The 
cage was called the violon, Raymond 
informed me, and the character in it 
had been apprehended selling the 
filthy post cards. 


The Annals of Crime 


“Don't feel so sorry for him,” he 
said, seeing the horrified expression 
on my face. “He’s being treated 
quite nicely. We'll get him a sand- 
wich and a beer and before midnight 
he'll be let out so he can make the 
last Métro. We just want to teach 
him a lesson and spoil a day’s busi- 
ness for him.” 

He took me to a table on an ele- 
vated platform behind a barrier. On 
the table were two books. One was 
the Livre Ecrou where the arrivals of 
all major offenders were marked, 
everything from third-degree mur- 
der to attentat a la pudeur (immoral 
offenses), each case with the name 
and address of the offender, hour of 
arrest, time of arrival, name of ar- 
resting officer, time of transfer to the 
Préfecture, and so on. The other 
book was the Petit Livre, where 
cases of peddlers, minor black mar- 
keteers and junior crooks were en- 
tered. These cases were not reported 
to headquarters, but decided on the 
spot, by the local commissaire. 

The commissaire was a slim, ener- 
getic man in a gray business suit. He 
shook hands with me and asked me 
to look at the marks of shells on the 
walls of the Grand Palais. “There 
was heavy fighting here before the 
Liberation,” he said. “Ah, c’était 
dur, trés dur.” 

We went back into the commis- 
Sariat. 

“This has always been a busy 
place,” said the commissaire. “Every- 
thing happens in the 8th arrondisse- 
ment. People always think that the 
quartiers around the Bastille or the 
18th or 19th arrondissements are 
tough because all the apaches and 
tough bébés between Montmartre 
and the Porte de la Chapelle live 
there. It’s true that there you find all 
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the types who knife each other and 
sell cocaine and hold up harmless 
citizens and shoot at the slightest 
provocation. Still, it isn’t so difficult, 
because you can go after them. Here, 
in the elegant Champs Elysées dis- 
trict, you make an arrest and the 
next day there is an international 
incident, and the deputies raise hell 
in Parliament. Quite a few of my 
men don’t like it here and ask to be 
transferred to a tougher, outside dis- 
trict. They say that it’s more fun to 


of July,” said the commissaire. “The 
place looks like an armed camp. 
“Our flics are called out first when 
there is a bagarre or a strike. Of 
course, the Minister of the Interior 
also has the Garde Républicaine, and 
the gendarmes, who are heavily 
armed and billeted in barracks out- 
side the city, but he usually hesitates 
to call them out. Those outfits are 
not popular with the citizens. We 
are. Personally, | would rather op- 
erate with one hundred ffics than 


A car came racing at terrific speed and stopped just short of the cop, who 
reacted like a Parisian :“*You should carry coffins in your trunk, mon vieux.”” 


shoot it out with a bandit than it is 
to guard an embassy.” 

The 8th arrondissement is consid- 
ered the hottest of all in Paris be- 
cause in its territory are the Palais 
d’Elysée, the official residence of the 
President of the Republic, the Min- 
istry of the Interior, the embassies of 
China, Great Britain, Brazil, Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Norway and the United 
States, all of which must be guarded 
day and night. In addition, the 
“eighth” includes Gare St.-Lazare, 
where a brigadier and ten gardiens 
are always on duty; the Etoile with 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
where the flame is relighted every 
evening by a patriotic or military 
organization ; Salle Pleyel, where in- 
ternational congresses and political 
parties meet, and the Champs Elysées, 
traditional battleground for France's 
political emotions. Whenever half a 
dozen Parisians get together and 
start a “demonstration” they march 
up the Champs Elysées, throw stones 
and put up barricades, in the tradi- 
tion of the French Revolution. “You 
ought to be here on the fourteenth 
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with five hundred members of the 
Garde Républicaine. The flics are 
popular because they combine effi- 
ciency with a certain lighthearted- 
ness which the Parisians understand. 
They are popular with the workers 
and with the petit bourgeois. The 
flics have patience and good humor, 
virtues that are important in com- 
batting mass violence.” 

As we were talking, the phones 
started to ring, the commissaire was 
called away and a minute later a 
mustachioed brigadier hurried into 
the reserves’ room and called out 
detachments for the Gare St.-Lazare; 
a disturbance had broken out. Then 
there was a shrill ringing, a light 
flashed on a switchboard and a 
dozen men climbed into the first 
truck and took off in a hurry. The 
commissaire explained to me that 
this special switchboard was con- 
nected with the alarm systems in- 
stalled in banks, embassies, business 
houses and department stores. Each 
place has its keys at the commissar- 
iat, where they are stored in small 
sealed boxes. When an alarm comes 





in, the police take the key and ride 
to the place. 

In the old days the flics had no 
special training. Some couldn’t even 
write a proper letter. All this is dif- 
ferent now. Long before Raymond 
was accepted as a candidate,.he and 
his family had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. In his application, Ray- 
mond had to prove that he (1) was 
not younger than twenty-one and 
not older than thirty years, (2), was 
over five feet, seven inches high, (3) 
could drive a car and swim, (4) had 
no police record, (5) had served in 
the French Army and 


a lady in the company of a gentle- 
man who is not her husband,” he 
said. “Every afternoon there were 
four hours of physical training. At 
the end of the course, everybody had 
to get the brevet sportif, which is not 
easy. We had to run a hundred me- 
ters in less than fifteen seconds, 1000 
meters in three minutes, fifty seconds 
or less, jump higher than one meter, 
twenty, throw the discus, lift weights, 
swim and dive. There is no swim- 
ming pool at the Centre yet, so they 
took us down to Joinville-sur-Marne. 
There were also judo and sharpshoot- 

ing and wrestling. We 





been released with a 
certificat de bonne con- 
duite, corresponding 
to the United States 
Army’s good-con- 
duct medal, (6) had 
the brevet, the di- 
ploma after finishing 


GET SET! 


If carefree and secure 
you'd feel, 
Check brakes and tires 
and steering wheel. 
MARGARET FISHBACK 


were permitted to live 
outside the school and 
we were free in the eve- 
ning but no one felt 
like going out, pensez- 
vous ! 

“Ill never forget 
my first day on duty,” 





secondary education. 

“I was mainly worried about my 
height,” said Raymond. “I am about 
one millimeter short of the required 
height. I did a lot of stretching and 
stood rigidly at attention when they 
measured me and I got by. During 
the war, when they were short on men 
they would take candidates a little 
under the established scale, but now 
they are back to the old height. Paris 
flics are the tallest in France.” 

After furnishing all documents 
Raymond had to undergo a rigorous 
medical checkup and pass an exam- 
ination in arithmetic and French 
composition. Then came a tense 
week of waiting until he was notified 
that he had passed the examinations 
and would shortly be called up to the 
Centre Beaujon, 

The Centre Beaujon is the school 
for the policemen of Paris. It is lo- 
cated at the former H6pital Beau- 
jon, at 220 Faubourg St. Honoré, an 
old building smelling of rotten wood 
and wet plaster. The names of once- 
famous physicians are still painted 
above the doors. The special pride 
of the Centre is the big stadium, 
with a football field, a track and 
lawns, surrounded by stone benches 
that were made by sculptor-flics, and 
by rosebushes, planted by gardener- 
flics. A former chapel was turned 
into a training hall for the dozen 
trapeze artist-flics (some of them as 
good as any you'll see at the Cirque 
Medrano) and there is a building 
where the 120-man police orchestra 
rehearses. Many of its members have 
been awarded the Prix de Conserva- 
toire. 

Raymond’s memoriesof his police- 
school days are not altogether pleas- 
ant ones. “Six months of hard work, 
everything from the street names of 
Paris to first aid and self-defense and 
how one must behave when arresting 


he said, “O, /a, /a. It 
was Saturday and I got orders to do 
surveillance duty near the depart- 
ment store, Le Printemps, in the 
Opéra-St. Lazare district. First thing, 
two women were caught shoplifting 
and I was called to arrest them. The 
women were hysterical and the floor- 
walker shouted and the salesgirls 
screamed and the audience was 
ready to beat me up. Ah, monsieur, 
the whole place began to turn in 
front of my eyes. If my old briga- 
dier hadn’t come to my rescue, those 
women would have murdered me. | 
went back home and thought I was 
washed up as a flic, but the next 
morning my old brigadier laughed 
and said he’d gone through the 
same ordeal on his first day out.” 

Few flics are the sons of old fiics. 
A policeman loves his metier but he 
wants his son to be “something bet- 
ter,” say, an inspector or commis- 
saire. Quite a few of the bright young 
lights at the Préfecture de Police are 
sons of old gardiens who got a col- 
lege education and made the grade. 
There was no policeman in Ray- 
mond’s family. He comes from the 
French border region of Haute- 
Savoie; his father is a minor govern- 
ment official. “I always liked the 
idea of being a policeman,” he said 
to me. “When we boys played cops 
and robbers, I always wanted to be a 
cop.” 

Raymond’s ambitions were fur- 
thered in the Resistance days when 
he fought with a group which in- 
cluded tw6 former members of the 
Paris Police, who preferred the phys- 
ical rigors of life with the maquis to 
the moral rigors of working for the 
collaborationist Préfet de Police. 
After the Liberation, when Raymond 
was taken into the army, he was 
pretty sure that he wanted a career 
in the police. After his release from 
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the army he came to Paris, rented a 
modest room, went for his breakfast 
to the nearest histro and made his 
application. 

Now he eats lunch and dinner in 
the canteen of the Préfecture, where 
they serve three thousand meals 
twice a day for as little as 100 francs, 
or 28¢ apiece. Ce. 

The Préfecture is a maze of old 
stone buildings across from Notre 
Dame Cathedral, in the very heart 
of the city. Two tough-looking po- 
licemen wearing steel helmets stand 
by the entrance. Inside is a big court- 
yard where squads of policemen sit 
on benches in the sunshine. There 
was none of the grimness of an 
American police precinct and none 
of the cool efficiency of a London 
police station, but an air of light- 
heartedness and gaiety. During the 
Occupation, however, things had 
been slightly different in the Préfec- 
ture. 

Some of France’s worst collab- 
orationists and some of her finest 
patriots could be found inside the 
Préfecture, a key position and one 
of the first buildings the Germans 
occupied when they marched into 
Paris on June 14, 1940. Many of 
these patriots were women clerks. | 
spoke to one, Madame F., who now 
holds an iniportant position in the 
cabinet of the Prefect. 

“It was awful, Frenchmen dis- 
trusting Frenchmen,” she said. “One 
never knew where the other people 
stood. Even Resistance members 
signed petitions for the old Maréchal, 
because they thought that they had 
to do it out of loyalty. 

“The Boches thought that they 
were smart. They let us do our work 
and put spies and stool pigeons into 
all offices. Hé/as, many of them were 
French. And you've heard of the 
special brigades that were sent out 
to arrest French patriots.”” She gave 
a deep sigh. “We did all that we 
could to save them. We often knew 
some time in advance about those 
raids and had time to warn the 
people. 

“By the middle of August, 1944, 
when the Americans and French 
were getting closer, everybody's 
nerves were shot. The Préfet was a 
collaborationist. He made a speech 
asking the gardiens to stick to their 
jobs because they were, as he called 
them, ‘the traditional protectors of 
the city."’” She chuckled. “The gar- 
diens \aughed and went home. It was 
the only time in the history of our 
police that they went out on strike. 
They put on their civilian clothes 
and stayed away until The Day 
came.” 

The Day was August nineteenth, 
six days before the official Libera- 
tion, when the flics staged their own 
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liberation. When the Germans found 
out about the coup, they started to 
shell the Préfecture. For days there 
was bitter fighting and scores of flics 
were killed in the courtyard, now 
called Cours du 19 Aout. 

Some people around the Préfec- 
ture agree that the 19th of August 
was a sad but healthy event for the 
Municipal Police. “There's nothing 
like a few graves to keep up the 
esprit de corps,” said a high-ranking 
police official. “Of course, the esprit 
de corps has also been improved by 
the social progress made in the past 
years. There is now an orphanage for 
the children of men killed in the 
course of duty. In the old days a 
bandit who shot a policeman and 
had been wounded himself, was al- 
ways taken to the same hospital, 
often to the same room, where the 
attacker and his victim had to lie in 
beds next to each other. Now we 
have the Chiappe Foundation, where 
wounded ffics are cared for and 
emergency operations are per- 
formed.” 


The Hollywood Influence 


He shrugged. “The work of a 
policeman in Paris is getting more 
and more difficult, owing to the 
automobile and the influence of 
certain films. Armed gangs of Cor- 
sicans, Algerians and Moroccans 
come to Paris to make a coup, then 
disappear into the province. These 
gangs are motorized and their meth- 
ods remind us of those used in cer- 
tain "Ollywood films. Nowadays 
they operate with stolen cars. Some- 
times they use as many as four or 
five different cars. O, /d, la, "Olly- 
wood wasn’t a blessing for us. Still, 


Paris is one of the safest capitals on 
earth, if you don’t take foolish risks. 
Certainly no man in his sound mind 
should go into the Bois de Boulogne 
at night and let one of those women 
pick him up; if he does he may be 
threatened by holdup men who take 
his money. We never know how 
many such cases happen every year 
because most of the victims are 
ashamed to come to the police.” 

Perhaps one of the best-known 
flics of Paris was the famous Mon- 
sieur Leclerc, whose two-foot-long 
beard was one of the more cele- 
brated landmarks of Paris during 
the °20’s. 

Tourists would go to the Porte 
St. Denis, as they went to the Eiffel 
Tower and the Louvre. Leclerc was 
stationed near the Porte St. Denis, 
doing traffic duty. The press played 
him up as a combination of Robia 
Hood, Pére Noél and Mr. Anthony; 
a man who knew everybody, helped 
everybody, and was supposed to be 
a friend of children, poor people and 
the oppressed. Leclerc is dead now, 
but strangely enough he is not 
mourned by everybody in the Mu- 
nicipal Police. 

“Of course I’ve never known 
Monsieur Leclerc personally, but 
I've heard a lot about him,” Ray- 
mond said. “His picture appeared 
on billboards and in apéritif adver- 
tisements and he became rich, une 
personne opulente. When he retired, 
it is said that he preferred the com- 
pany of aristocrats and industrialists 
to that of his former friends, the flics. 
We may all gripe about our métier, 
but we do love our Grande Maison. 
If a flic doesn’t stick to his friends, 


the flics, he is finished.” THE END 
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A GOLDEN HONEYMOON 


(Continued from Page 59) 


the stark verities, which change not. 
Even the ubiquitous radio cannot 
alter that; when it speaks on a ship, 
the import of what it says is reduced 
to a limited temporal significance. 

We passed Gibraltar long before 
sunrise. The rain still rained, but 
daylight brought a sudden change. 
We had escaped the Atlantic’s influ- 
ence. Now the sky was clear, and the 
sun just what it ought to be when 
you are off Southern Spain. The sea 
alongside the ship ran in clear sap- 
phire mounds. My fellow traveler 
was prompt to the bell at breakfast, 
and refused nothing that was there. 
She told me that if the sort of men 
she used to hear talk could suffer 
life afloat, she had no doubt she 
could. I was sure of it; the subject 
was closed. Spain all day to port 
kept us alert. Clouds loosely wrap- 
ping the bare and savage shoulders of 
the mountains were transient scarves 
of gossamer. My wife had not known 
it was possible to mistake the earthly 
for the ethereal till she pointed up 
beyond the crags of the coast to a 
glimpse of higher cloud far away in 
the sky, which, did not move, and 
discovered it was the snows of the 
Sierra Nevada. We went close enough 
under the Balearic Islands to see the 
surf whiten round half-sunken reefs, 
and the houses and vineyards hang- 
ing on the cliffs above them. 

The sun went down a bare sky, 
till its radiant ball was halved by the 
dark horizon. I told the captain that 
though [| had looked for it many 
times, | had only once seen the 
“green flash.” He handed my wife 
his binoculars, as if green flashes 
were part of his dispensation, advis- 
ing the use of the glasses only when 
the sun was all but sunk. We waited. 
As the bright hemisphere diminished 
to a glowing point on the waters 
there was not only a vivid green 
flash, but a green halo to follow, and 
that was something new. 

A little ship with a company so 
small that in a few days you know 
everybody—where even the bo’sun 
himself can be confidential—is a 
home. It has defects, yes, but we 
never envied the sight-seers who 
looked down on us from the deck of 
a liner, a princess of a motor ship, as 
she went by. If those sight-seers were 
too ignorant to admire the Philomel, 
what was that to us? 

We stood over from Majorca to 
the Hyéres Islands for the Gulf of 
Genoa. Early on a Sunday morning 
we saw why the famous city used to 
be called ““The Superb.”” So it was. 
There, in regular strata of white ter- 
races it mounted, rank on rank 
around an amphitheatre, to the 


ridges of its hills. There were ships 
from everywhere in the harbour 
thrusting their masts and funnels 
above the lower encircling parapets. 
To a landsman it looks impossible, 
or at least highly dangerous, to take 
speed off an enormous weight of 
displacement, and edge the ship in 
till she rests between the other mon- 
sters at her berth. The Philomel was 
put in position as neatly as a boy 
rests his bicycle by a kerb. The 


We boarded a tram, for we sup- 
posed it must be going somewhere, 
and anywhere would do. It was 
crowded, but in a moment a Geno- 
ese girl graciously surrendered her 
seat to my wife, and the conductor 
himself bade me take his. It was a 
good start; my companion was at 
once pro-Italian, and could see that 
I really knew how to manage strange 
matters as if born to it. There was 
something else in foreign travel I dis- 


THERE ISN'T another road in the world like the one that serpentines 
along the Sorrento Peninsula between limestone crags and the blue deep. 


hatches came off, business began 
and passengers were now superfluous 
and must look after themselves. 

We were soon ashore. It was my 
companion’s first meeting with for- 
eign places, and her Italian is even 
less adequate than mine. It was also 
very hot, and the quays were chaotic 
with railway trucks and wagons, 
rubbish dumps, mules, casks, uni- 
formed men with guns, bales, and 
stacks of iron bars, and we didn’t 
know our way. I supposed that this, 
and the dust, heat and the excep- 
tionally strange and loud noises, 
would take her aback. Not in the 
least. It was exhilarating, and it also 
became clear that if | proved a guide 
less than prompt it would be proof 
that travel had not taught me much, 
thus confirming what she had always 
suspected. 
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covered that day, and pondered in 
the weeks to follow. Our conversa- 
tion with most of the natives was 
brief, and mainly concerned refresh- 
ment and our whereabouts; but not 
all the time. With sufficient leisure, 
one of us could enter into conversa- 
tion with any small child, and ap- 
parently was always well understood. 

Also, in any city, how much more 
attractive than its noble relics of the 
past, its cathedrals and such, than 
even the alleged birthplace of Co- 
lumbus, are its markets! Though my 
companion pointed out that Medi- 
terranean fish—only skin, bone, and 
colour—should be dismissed with 
contempt. Just compare those things 
on that fly-blown slab with haddock, 
turbot, and salmon! You might as 
well serve up hairpins in wet wash 
leather. 





On the other hand, she was de- 
lighted with the trip to Nervi, Porto- 
fino, Santa Margherita Ligure, and 
Rapallo, where the road winds 
along between a sea of fabled splen- 
dour and wooded heights, through 
steep groves of olive and orange and 
lemon, past precipitous vineyards and 
with bougainvillia and geranium 
everywhere flooding colour extrava- 
gantly over walls. Here, she felt, was 
evidence that in our own northland, 
we miss much. The question even 
arose: Would it be 


The sun was still well sunk below the 
mainland mountains. Vesuvius itself 
was no more than a spectral warning 
to confiding innocents, a sulle 
shadow in the wrong place; the 
bright eye of the lighthouse on the 
flat island of Procida was far more 
conspicuous. Higher than this table- 
like island, and a little more to star- 
board, Ischia was foreshadowed, 
with a host of brilliant stars ranged 
along its shore. South were the phan- 
toms of Capri and the Sorrento pen- 

insula; but I sup- 





possible to get a house 
here? 

I had no time to 
find an answer. Our 
ship put out for Leg- 
horn, and, in a day 


page. 


The world is a great book, 
of which those who never 
stir from home read only a 


posed, at first, they 
were vast dilations of 
cloud afloat on the 
horizon, just showing 
grand arch and curve 
in the twilight, till I 
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or two more, for Na- 
ples. More islands on the way! We 
were so close to Elba that we should 
know it again. Montecristo was plain 
in the afternoon, but was nothing like 
sO outstanding as Dumas. As to 
Naples, when I was first there, long 
ago, I landed early, in a drizzle. 
There was no Naples to speak of. 
There was rain on a quay, a few beg- 
gars and a cab, and I took the cab. 
I saw in a glance all of Naples I 
wanted. 

I learned that, this time, our ship 
would approach Naples even earlier, 
so early that it would still be dark. 
The sun would show itself, our navi- 
gator reckoned, as we rounded into 
the famous Bay. To direct my cabin 
mate to turn out as soon as that, for 
a problematical joy, was not within 
a husband’s power of persuasion. 
But she would always listen to any 
advice Captain Selmer had to give, 
and he had told her some fancy tale, 
in the way that is his own, of a 
marvel of travel at hand. So up we 
got and switched on the light. 

At first I was glad that another 
man’s advice had properly misled 
her. She could see that for herself, as 
she stared ahead. She could see noth- 
ing but the dim, enigmatic darkness. 
Neither could I. Still, I did not point 
out her misfortune. And it was just 
as well. How far off the mark a first 
impression can be! 

There is no danger that I shall at- 
tempt to explain what we gained 
watching the coming of day as we 
neared Naples. I remembered a poet, 
that forgotten man who recorded, 
once for all, what happened in Gen- 
esis when the fiat was given for uni- 
versal Light to shine. As our ship 
neared Naples, we ourselves saw this 
miracle again—the reality we so 
rarely notice, that Creation goes on. 

The Philomel headed for the nar- 
row channel between the mainland 
and the isle of Procida. That island, 
and Ischia, and others, lie across the 
approach to the bay from the north. 


glanced at the chart. 

We entered the bay, and the day 
arrived with us. This renewal we wit- 
nessed of the original great occasion 
silenced us. There was nothing to be 
said. 

We had time enough for the shore, 
and saw Pompeii, of course. One 
visit to that place, and not too much 
of it then, is plenty. You see, for one 
thing, the shape of a dog that was 
caught, because he was on collar and 
chain nearly nineteen centuries ago 
as the fiery ash fell. My wife sat down 
on a step then, saying she had seen 
all she wanted to see there. The ugly 


lump of the volcano stood blackly 


frowning over the street where she 
sat. Man himself has now discov- 
ered a way to perform at least as 
well as any blasting volcano, when 
he has become hot and angry; there- 
fore let us go on to Amalfi and Sa- 
lerno, and forget it. You can forget 
it, there. 

The peninsula of Sorrento has no 
suggestion of evil but is corrective of 
it. I felt so delighted and scared by 
the road which serpentined between 
limestone crags overhead, and the 
blue deep on which the floating ships 
looked like toys, that I ventured to 
hint to another traveler, who has 
seen many of the world’s wonders, 
that the road around that Itaiian 
ridge is really pleasant. He remarked 
abruptly that there isn’t another 
road in all the world like it. Anyhow, 
I wish to see Positano again some 
day, and to stay for a spell by that 
little beach, lost between precipices, 
where the Galli Rocks stand up just 
offshore as if posed on a mirror. We 
learned that day why this region was 
named “Siren Land.” Regretfully, 
we returned to our ship. 

The captain met us with the news 
that he had been ordered to the 
Lipari Islands to collect some pum- 
ice. We were to visit the ancient 
Aeolian Isles. Though | have seen 
the cone of Stromboli smoking in the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Frankfort Distillers Corporation, Neu York City. Blended Whiskey 


90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. 








(Continued from Page 87) 
distance, never before has my ship 
been close to it. It was an unexpected 
and attractive port of call. They are 
all volcanic, that group of seventeen 
islands and islets of the Sicilian Sea. 
On a dazzling, hot morning we an- 
chored close under Capo Biancho at 
Lipari, a steep of blinding white 
pumice, 

All day the Philomel swung to her 
cable, slowly changing vistas through 


when an oar broke the surface of the 
water that you realized it was still 
possible to drown in it. 

We were headed south on another 
morning when my companion asked, 
“What's that?”’ We were gazing be- 
yond the ship’s head. In the mid- 
distance a tanker was steaming west 
athwart our course. Above the 
tanker, high in the sky towards the 
meridian, was an immense triangle 
of white, and it was no cloud. “That? 


I WISH to see Positano again, to stay for a spell by that little beach, 
lost between precipices, where the Gaili Rocks stand up just offshore. 


the fantastic archipelago. We were 
besieged by a fleet of boats bearing 
pumice, and bronzed and lissom 
men who, no doubt, were the conse- 
quence of the virility of Carthaginian 
rovers and Saracen and Norman 
pirates who once infested these seas. 
Their long carvel-built boats alone 
were evidence of the antiquity of 
man’s love of harmony, for these 
Lipari craft had lines as satisfying as 
the poise of a Greek vase. Buoyant 
and quick, even when laden, the 
boats about us seemed able to soar 
above the aquamarine element, for 
indeed to the eye the sea was but 
slightly more substantial than the 
air. Sunlight reached to the sea 
floor, six fathoms under the boats, 
so that the boats’ shadows followed 
them about down there. It was only 


That’s Vulcan’s forge,” I explained. 
“That’s where he thumps out God’s 
thunderbolts.”” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said my 
wife. 

“He’s a long way off to be seen 
from where we are,” said the cap- 
tain. “That’s Etna. Scylla and 
Charybdis tomorrow.” 

“TI told you so,” I said to my lady. 
“You don’t know where you are. 
You are sailing where Ulysses sailed. 
There’s no end to the surprises here. 
They only want looking for. Under 
that high snow, and into the furnace 
beneath it, is where Jupiter shoved 
Enceladus because he disapproved 
of divine goings on. He’s there now. 
When the poor fellow turns over for 
ease, that’s when flames puff out of 
the top.” 


“You can’t make sense of what 
went on in Sicily after civilized men 
first came here,” said the captain. 
“I’ve tried to sort out the tangle of 
its history, but it’s bedlam to me. 
It’s full of wonderful stories though. 
For example, didn’t the great Em- 
pedocles commit suicide by jumping 
into Etna?” 

“So they say, and it must be true, 
because the volcano threw up one of 
his sandals.” 

“Where is it?”” asked my lady. 

“You mustn’t ask such questions,” 
said the captain, “or you'll get no 
fun out of history.” 

“How much fun is there in it?” 
she asked. 


The Track of History 


It was because of that very doubt, 
when we put into Messina for some 
tons of lemon pulp, and my lady re- 
marked in disappointment that this 
ancient city seemed brand-new, that 
nothing was said of the dreadful 
early morning there in 1908, when 
the city was destroyed, all in a min- 
ute, by one of the greatest earth- 
quakes the world has seen. Nor was 
it explained, when we set out later 
forTaormina, that on the coast below 
it Naxos, the first Greek settlement 
in Sicily, was founded in 735 B.c.; 
and that enemies destroyed it; 
and that Taormina is the city built, 
fifty years later, to replace it, and 
for safety placed on top of Mount 
Taurus over there. On our way along 
the seashore to Taormina, a trifle of 
Sicily’s more recent history came out 
clearly. Whenever we passed through 
a village, most of its houses had 
D.D.T. stencilled in white on the 
doors. “I know what that means,” 
said my lady. “Our war passed this 
way.” 

Up we mounted towards Taor- 
mina. Its houses stand like battle- 
ments along the ledges under its high 
summit. 

We found ourselves at last on 
a balcony, an eyrie with a sheer 
drop to a sea that had the colours of 
a peacock’s tail. Across a broad 
valley was Etna in silver and black. 
There was a smell of thyme and 
wood smoke. “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like this before,” she said, al- 
most to herself. 

“That’s why we're here.” 

I said a little more, but she made 
no answer; so I added, as soon as I 
could, but not too soon, that as we 
had other ports of call, and our ship 
might soon be off, the time was near 
for us to depart. 

There was a long silence. Then she 
rose, absently gathering up her hand- 
bag as she looked out thoughtfully 
into radiant serenity. “I should like 
to come back to this,” she said. 

THE END 
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You may not be traveling to the North 
Pole, but anywhere else your funds 
will be safe and spendable if you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks. You get a full 
refund if they are lost or stolen. Cost 
75c per $100. Buy them aft your bonk! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ Picture yourself in this land of 
breath-taking beauty. Each day brings 
new adventure. Photograph wild ani- 
mals from your car in famous Kruger 
National Park, Thrill at Victoria 
Falls. Enjoy fine beaches, excellent 
hotels, air-conditioned trains, all 
comforts and conveniences, Enjoy a 
trip to “different” South Africa. 


It’s two vacations in one... 
By Sea and on Land 


Enjoy a delightful voyage on transatlantic 
liner African Endeavor or African Enter- 
prise. Superb accommodations, cuisine, 
service. Land at port you choose and 
enjoy your own safari with camera or 
gun, prearranged. Or, take our 55-day 
cruise with everything arranged from 
time of departure to return to New York. 
\ Fare to Capetown, 
$650 up. 
For full information, 
see your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. H, 


FARRELL Lines 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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IN CONFEDERATE MUSEUM are preserved historic mementos of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


FIMOND, VURGINIA 


The proudest city of the Old South rewards the visitor with 


glimpses of a patrician heritage of beauty that time has 


not erased nor generations of successful commerce blunted 


RICHMOND, the capital of Virginia, began life 
humbly as a trading post in Indian territory and 
performed the astonishing feat of continuing in 
its original character while creating a legend of 
aristocracy. Even today some of the Old Guard 
affect a patrician aloofness to money in a city 
built solidly on wealth. 

Richmond is roughly 100 miles south from 
Washington, west from the Chesapeake Bay and 
east from the Blue Ridge, over seventy miles from 
North Carolina, and this represents its sphere of 
trade, with no real competition within fifty miles 
in any direction. But as long ago as the Civil 
War, when the city was the Pittsburgh of the 
South, it was thought of as the citadel of baronial 


satan 
CADETS of John Marshall High School parade 
in Capitol Square. Second inauguration of Jef- 
ferson Davisas president of Confederacy took 
place at foot of equestrian statue of Washington. 


by CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


Virginia, where the hot sweet-scented drowsiness 
was broken only by massa calling for his julep 
and whip. 

It is true, however, that the myth and the eco- 
nomic structure blend to form a definite charac- 
ter. Virginians are as state conscious as Texans, 
though less vocal about it; Richmonders extend 
the consciousness to their city, and in the in- 
verted snobbery of pride look down upon any 
publicizing. The salesman least likely to succeed 
in Richmond would be one who promised to 
“put it on the map.” 

For the aristocratic concept is inherently con- 
servative and is based, not upon the emergence of 
individuals but on the continuity of families. It is 
a city of families, of homes and home life. 

With a low proportion of apartment houses, 
the city keeps spreading to make room for homes. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Ewing Krainin 


It has spread so fast in the past thirty-odd years 
that it is losing its physical character. Natives 
must now suffer invidious comparisons with New 
Orleans’ French Quarter and Charleston’s Bat- 
tery (a propped-up corpse, as Richmonders see 
it), but the truth is that the former capital of the 
Confederacy has become the apogee of suburbia. 

Gay night spots are unknown, and public 
places are not items of local pride. As alcoholic 
beverages are sold only by the bottle in state 
stores, and as the “light”’ wines and beer permis- 
sible in restaurants and taverns have little mean- 
ing in a bourbon belt, people drink and eat at 
home. A gourmet-minded visitor can with justice 
sneer at the boasts of Southern cooking after a 
few disheartening encounters with the local cara- 
vansaries. But the visitor to a home is likely to be 
pleased at the excellence of native dishes—unless 
his taste demands sauces of foreign extraction. 
The Richmonder’s devotion to his traditional 
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cooking (based on the trinity of hog meat, corn 
meal, and turnip greens, with a strong preference 
for pan-fried fish and fowl) is impervious to com- 
parisons with anything “furrin.” Indeed, the 
Richmonder’s devotion to any of his ways is im- 
pervious to all criticism. He has an unshakable 
answer: “It’s always been that way.” 

He even justifies his abandonment of the heart 
of what was once a beautiful and charming and 
distinctive city. Moreover, in his flight to the sub- 
urbs (which he invariably refers to as “the coun- 
try”) he looks down upon the benighted street 
dwellers and cannot believe that many of them 
actually prefer city life. But it is only in the city 
proper that any physical mood of the past con- 
tinues into the present. 

There you find the iron grillwork characteristic 
of another day, the double balconies built in the 
back of the houses so that families could enjoy 
the breezes in privacy; there you see the once- 
typical outbuildings which served as carriage 
houses and kitchens and quarters for house serv- 
ants, connected to the main houses by the walls 
of old gardens. Naturally flowers bloom more 
luxuriantly in “the country” but downtown the 
trees and the ivy have histories, and nowhere does 
the lavender and white wistaria bloom more dra- 
matically in spring than against the lovely red 
brick which is distinctive of old Richmond. 

On the unchanging brick sidewalks at dusk, 
you can almost hear again the high-heeled slip- 
pers of ladies coming from the great plantations 
to shop in town; over the cobblestone streets you 
can hear again the rumble of the wagons bringing 
the wounded into Richmond after the Seven 
Days’ Battles, the quick clatter of young Pelham’s 
guns, the jingle of Jeb Stuart’s spurs, and the 
unsteady steps of George Pickett reeling through 
the night streets as he tried to wipe the image of 
Gettysburg from his mind. 

Richmond has four seasons, but the one you 
remember is the period when spring blossoms 
into summer. During the twenty years when I was 
an expatriate, that was the season I remembered 
when I thought of home. That is the season when 
Richmond seems timeless, extending back to the 
days when John Smith’s band explored the James 
River from Jamestown to the present site of the 
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MEMORIALS on Monument Avenue evoke city’s historic past. Left to right: Old Bell Tower 


city. The warm heat, sweet and mellow, feels then 
as if it will never pass. Every street is lined with 
trees in full green bloom; every evening is scented 
with freshly watered lawns and shrubbery. No 
matter how the city fathers permit the great 
houses of the past to be destroyed ; no matter how 
fashion dictates an abandonment of time roots, 
the feel of a summer night is impervious to man’s 
perfidy to his past. 

The city is built along the James River on a 
series of hills usually said to be seven, like Rome, 
but no one agrees which they are. The original 
section of the city, laid out in checkerboard 
squares in 1737, is called Church Hill—a generic 
term for three grouped hills and so-called as the 
site of the first church in Richmond, St. John’s, 
built in 1741. Church Hill today has long since 
been passed by fashion, though it boasts more 
superb sites than any other part of Richmond. 

On the crest of the hill, St. John’s Church still 
shadows a graveyard of the 18th Century. In the 


PATRICK HENRY delivered “Liberty or 
Death” oration from pew in St. John’s Church. 


troublous times before the Revolution, the House 
of Burgesses met there when they fled from the 
capital at Williamsburg. There Patrick Henry, 
standing in one of the pews, delivered the immor- 
tal “‘give me liberty or give me death” speech. If 
he gave it half as well as does the Negro guide 
today, it is easy to understand why war came. 

Diagonally back of the church Miss Van Lew, 
the fabled Union spy lived in a heroic mansion 
on a bluff overlooking Libby Prison, where 
Abraham Lincoln’s brother-in-law was a Confed- 
erate guard. The house still stood when I was a 
child, and we used to frighten ourselves by con- 
juring up the ghosts of escaped prisoners who 
reputedly hid in its passages after entering through 
a secret tunnel. Later I attended the junior high 
school which had replaced the haunted spot, and 
below the bluff now run the solid rows of red- 
brick tobacco factories. On the originally settled 
slope of the Hill, where their gardens once looked 
down on the green valley of Shockoe Creek, the 
red-brick houses of other centuries—now occu- 
pied by Negroes—stand as relics of a lost age. 

The city early spread westward to the opposite 
hill, and the giants of another day knew this area. 
Thomas Jefferson rode the hills as Revolutionary 
governor, when the capital was shifted to Rich- 
mond—for which honor the young city was 
burned by Benedict Arnold’s British troops. After 
the war, Jefferson designed the handsome capitol 
building, which today is America’s oldest capitol 
in continuous use by legislative bodies. Washing- 
ton visited there—where his equestrian statue 
now stands in the square, and in the rotunda of 
the building stands Houdon’s life-size statue of 
the old Indian fighter turned squire. Capitol 
Square, today the hub of the downtown business 
district, became at the turn of the 18th Century 
the center of the city. In that area Henry Clay 
studied law and polished off his country manners 
before trying his fortune in Kentucky. 

North from the Square, on a plateau called the 
Court End of town, Chief Justice John Marshall 
entertained at whist in his square red-brick house, 
which still stands near the magnificent house of 
his friend, John Wickham, attorney for Aaron 
Burr in the former vice-president’s treason trial 
in Richmond. The 


(Continued on Page 94) 





(original was used to warn of Indian attacks), J. E. B. Stuart, Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson, Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury 


RICHMOND CULTURE blossoms at annual Book and Author Dinner. Junior League sponsors mingle with guests at Valentine Museum 
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“VIRGINIA HOUSE,” assembled from parts of imported English houses by the late Alexander 
Weddell, was willed to Virginia Historical Society, is now a feature of Richmond's Garden Week. 


COUNTRY CLUB steps in front of soda fountain have long been a traditional meeting place 
for teen-agers. Parents of these young socialites probably met and chatted on these same steps. 





(Continued from Page 92) Wickham house today 
is furnished in styles of past periods and is part 
of the splendid Valentine Museum, devoted to 
the city’s history. 

Other sections have undergone complete physi- 
cal change, with scarcely a building to mark them, 
as in the old heart of Richmond between Capitol 
Square and Shockoe Valley, where nostalgia is 
evoked only through secondhand memories and 
knowing what life once flourished on the narrow, 
hilly streets. In the ante-bellum days when the 
foreign tongues of sailors mingled with the soft 
slurring of planters, houses and shops, hotels and 
stores stood cheek by jowl, and Edgar Allan Poe 
was brought as an adopted child to a home on 
Tobacco Alley. 


The Tie That Binds 


Today those little city byways are alleys behind 
commercial buildings, and nothing marks the 
Exchange Hotel, prewar pride of Richmond, 
where Poe read The Raven shortly before his 
death. After the Civil War, the section blossomed 
as Richmond’s last tenderloin. Now printing 
houses and warehouses line the steep streets 
where variety theaters and saloons and sporting 
hotels gave night life to a departed generation. Of 
Locust Alley, whose bawdy houses were a fea- 
ture of the Confederate capital, nothing remains 
except weeds and the outlines of foundations. 

Yet there is the sense of physical continuity. 
Though the stranger will have to look for it and 
the native is not consciously aware of it, the mood 
is there. The sense of roots enters the character of 
the people. For it is in his own character that the 
Richmonder has perpetuated the past. 

Business goes on as always, solid but slow- 
paced, shrewd but with high ethics, and cutthroat 
methods get short shrift. The old phrase, “he’s 
not sound,” still has meaning in all phases of life. 
Over the slowly changing years the people devel- 
oped a unanimity of values and an intensely 
personal feeling about their city. Though proud 
sometimes to the point of smugness in their own 
ways, from the simplest to the fanciest they 
assume responsibility for the conservatism. 

In family life, in fact, conservatism goes so 
deep that some old-liners forbid the use of their 
names even in the society columns. When James 
Branch Cabell first came into fame, an aged aunt 
of his rushed to other kinswomen and cried in 
horror, “What do you think has happened? 
James’ picture is in the New York Times!” If it 
had been a cosmograph in the tabloid Graphic, 
the humiliation could have penetrated no deeper. 

One of his contemporaries sadly observed, 
“Isn't it a shame that James Cabell has become a 
writer, and of such a nice family too.” In fact, 
among the older and passing generation, accom- 
plishments were frequently regarded as a little 
common, tending to indicate the necessity to rise, 
as opposed to having been there a/ways. 

Before Richmond was founded in 1737, a mill 
and a tobacco warehouse were located within the 
present area, and these two activities established 
the pattern. From then until now there have been 
more mills and more tobacco, and today Rich- 
mond is the largest cigarette-manufacturing cen- 
ter in the world. Around the core of tobacco, 
Richmond’s growth was based upon diversified 
industries, transportation, banking and insurance. 











But there is nothing in these prosaic enterprises 
to account for the aristocratic legend. That legend 
was in the minds of its founders. Another popular 
Southern myth is that Virginia was settled by 
languid, silk-stockinged dandies, younger sons 
and renegades of the British gentry. Actually the 
connection with the British country gentry was 
seldom closer than an ambition to imitate them 
in the wilderness of the new continent. These first 
frontiersmen were resourceful, frequently ruth- 
less, occasionally unscrupulous; and, while still 
fighting Indians, they carried out their dreams by 
erecting plantations like feudal principalities. 

In the princely main houses of those domains, 
it was easy to forget tough-bitten beginnings, and 
one of the least-known accomplishments of those 
frontier robber barons was the intelligence, good 
taste and perseverance with which they modeled 
themselves on an older aristocracy. 

Though the actual motive behind Richmond's 
founding was mercenary—William Byrd, II, sold 
off part of his property in city lots to defray the 
expenses on his lavishly operated plantation, 
Westover—the prestige of the great Tidewater 
grandee started the town with an aristocratic pre- 
tension based on the elegance of its founder. Its 
early citizens, predominantly English and Scotch, 
with a scattering of Irish and Germans, dreamed 
of urbanizing the plantation ideal as the first 
planters dreamed of imitating the British gentry. 

Their houses were built in superb taste, with an 
eye for the climate—double balconies overlooked 
walled gardens to the south—-and vain display 
was frowned upon. At the same time, the first 
urban Bourbons loved good living and never con- 
fused a lack of ostentation with austerity. One 
trait was set then which has not varied: the city 
has never respected mere wealth. This has con- 
fused some of its present-day citizens into think- 
ing their positions of social privilege derive solely 
from patrician ancestry. Needless to say, in Rich- 
mond as anywhere else, the original positions 
were won by at least sufficient means to obtain 
advantages, but never by money alone. Always 
the aspirers subscribed to the prevailing manners 
and customs and values. 


The Sage of the F.F.V.’s 


It is perhaps natural in such a family-minded 
city that the obituary editor should be a local 
celebrity. But Robert Beverley Munford, Jr., is a 
unique celebrity in his own right. He is Rich- 
mond’s one-man Almanach de Gotha, an encyclo- 
pedia not only of family statistics and lineage but 
of their homes and neighborhoods. As far as I 
know, he is the only person on the Richmond 
newspapers whose copy goes to the printer un- 
touched and unread; no one would be qualified 
to edit it except Mr. Munford himself. 

The stress on Richmond’s conservative charac- 
ter has been not to point out a virtue but to make 
a definition. Obviously immovable conservatism 
contains many flaws, the most apparent of which 
is a closed-corporation principle regarding the 
accesses to privilege. 

When I was in high school nearly thirty years 
ago this condition was so evident that out of three 
graduating classes such a large number sought 
their fortunes elsewhere that over twenty men and 
women became outstanding successes in other 
parts of the country. This was not unusual; it was 


DEEP RUN HUNT, a nucleus of horse-loving socialites, holds 
its club ball at Commonwealth Club, also site of many deb par- 
ties, the Richmond Assembly and the exclusive German Dances. 


MAY DAY pageant of Westhampton College, University of Richmond, is an important date 
on the collegiate spring calendar. Commencement also is held in Jenkins Greek Amphitheater. 





merely a group I knew. As early as 1820, news- 
papers viewed the exodus with alarm. It was not 
necessarily those of energy and initiative who 
left; it was that those who could conform stayed. 
And the economic statistics of Richmond, which 
indicate vast wealth spread around, clearly prove 
that the conformers were not necessarily unre- 
sourceful or unenergetic. They just wanted to 
keep everything in the family. 

Now a steady pressure is being brought upon 
the Old Guard by a younger and progressive ele- 
ment, which contains a large leaven of new- 
comers. In recent years, for every five natives who 


for a board by saying, “But we couldn’t depend 
on him; he’s only been in Richmond twenty 
years.” That could not happen today. Ten years 
would do—if he conformed. 

Somehow Richmond molds its people; indi- 
viduals do not form Richmond. In my memory 
the only character whose circle is the world is 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Pulitzer-Prize biog- 
rapher of Lee and his lieutenants (seven volumes), 
now doing Washington in six volumes, and until 
recently editor of the News Leader. Locally he is 
addressed as “Doctor Freeman,” more a mark 
of distinction than because of his Ph.D. and 


MARKET INN, one of top Negro night spots, features name bands and outstanding entertainers. 


left, seven out-of-towners came in. The new ones 
usually begin with impatience at the old-liners 
and end up by discovering the virtues in their 
attitude. The status quo stalwarts act as a brake. 
Because of their opposition to almost everything, 
the city is spared drastic changes which would 
affect the basic character. Because they yield 
where they must, the city progresses in its slow 
and often tedious fashion 

Of course, there are those obsolete neo- 
gentlemen who complain of having to meet 
“new people.” Only a short time ago one of them 
could kill consideration of a very able man 
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numerous honorary degrees. There are people 
who refer to him as “Doug,” and presumably 
so address him, but this sounds as inappropriate 
as calling the late President Roosevelt “Frankie.” 

Much has been written about Doctor Freeman, 
especially about his hair-raising schedule. He be- 
gan at 4 A.M. when he came down to the News 
Leader office, and, along with his editorials and 
interviews of visitors, delivered two extemporane- 
ous news broadcasts by noon. After going home 
for a midday meal and a nap, he began his second 
life—of research for his biographies. Operating 
rigidly by the clock, he found time to preside at a 


weekly current-events class, to lecture on journal- 
ism at Columbia in New York and on military 
history at the War College in Washington, and to 
attend board meetings in New York and else- 
where. He appears occasionally at local functions, 
presides at the annual Book and Author Dinner, 
sponsored by the Junior League and presented by 
Miller & Rhoads, is the unofficial host of visiting 
celebrities. On his morning interviews at the news- 
paper office he was a greeter, a curiosity and an 
information booth to a daily assortment of dis- 
tinguished out-of-town visitors. Make no mis- 
take: he had the information, and on the tip of 
his tongue. But this does not tell how he appears 
to the natives. 

When I first entered high school, during the 
last year of World War I, we were addressed in 
assembly by Doctor Freeman. He then seemed of 
great years. His hair was mostly gone, his color 
was poor, he wore an old-style Prince Albert coat 
and striped pants, and his sonorously delivered 
and precisely spoken words seemed like a throw- 
back to the revival circuit. Seven years later I 
went to work on the News Leader as a reporter, 
and Doctor Freeman daily entered the city room 
with the cheerful greeting, “What we want today, 
boys, is news.”” He seemed a little older than when 
I had seen him last and, though his personal atti- 
tude held a patriarchal benevolence, | thought 
the old boy was holding up fine. I later learned 
that he was then thirty-nine years old. That was 
in 1925, and he still hasn’t changed. 

Anyone as famous (indeed, fabulous) in Rich- 
mond as Doctor Freeman, naturally becomes the 
controversial subject of considerable discussion. 
Whatever the personal verdicts, he is the nearest 
the city has to a “Mr. Richmond,” though there 


are those irreverent ones who, paraphrasing an 
old joke, say, “There goes General Lee; he 
thinks he’s Doctor Freeman.” 


The Dead Past 


This apotheosis of Lee’s biographer should not 
indicate that Richmonders love the past. Their 
interest in history extends only to who their an- 
cestors were, and the concentration of some na- 
tives on this subject has given visitors distorted 
impressions of a people living with the clock 
turned back. Actually Richmonders are merci- 
fully (for their sakes) ignorant of their history, 
and wantonly indifferent to their physical past. 

Despite the efforts of groups headed by Mary 
Wingfield Scott and Dr. and Mrs. Wyndham 
Blanton, historic houses have been casually de- 
molished, and many fine old homes slumber ill- 
kept in those neighborhoods forgotten by the 
natives. Its fine museums are seldom visited by 
Richmonders, and the Confederate Museum, in 
the former White House of the Confederacy, is so 
poorly supported that its superb collection can- 
not even be put in order. In fact, the building it- 
self missed destruction by only one vote of the 
old City Council, and today Northerners, who 
accuse Virginians of “still fighting the war,” 
would be surprised to find Jeff Davis’ wartime 
home filled with visiting Yankees. 

It was in the eighteen-fifties that Richmond 
reached its full bloom as an ante-bellum capital. 
In that decade before Gétterdimmerung, the city 
achieved its blend of stable commercial vitality 


with a gracious social (Continued on Page 105) 
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TEAROOM at Miller & Rhoads, Inc., 
department store is popular luncheon 
rendezvous for Richmond matrons. Here 
they lunch, watch the daily fashion show, 
and catch up on intracommunity chatter. 


SATURDAY NIGHT dances at the Coun- 
try Club of Virginia help to bind younger 
set of Richmond society together. Club is 
located in center of fashionable Westhamp- 
ton, a semisuburban residential section. 
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SANTA BARBARA HOME, designed by Richard J. Neutra for Warren Tremaine, is in harmony with region. Structure is reinforced concrete. 


Southern California 
Blazes New Trails 


for Sunshine Living 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


JUST north of Santa Barbara the Tehachapi 
Mountains hump across the state of California, 
dividing the Golden Land into two distinct re- 
gions: Northern California, whose heart belongs 
to San Francisco; and Southern California, alias 
Los Angeles plus all her sprawling suburbs. 

In no section of the United States has architec- 
ture been more fantastic than in the land south of 
the Tehachapi. Only in very recent years has 
structural sanity raised a timorous head above 
the welter of phony-Spanish, mock-Mediterranean, 


mimic-Moorish, goofy-Gothic and vacuous- 
Victorian which long dappled the region with 
blotches of dubious taste. There are still French 
provincial homes in Southern California, still 
early Colonial, Pennsylvania Dutch and versions 
of tidewater Virginia mansions nosed among the 
ornamental shrubs and blackwood acacias. In- 
congruous or not, people live in them gracefully 
and comfortably. But in the past decade or so, 
the area has also become a pioneering salient of 
some of the nation’s better modern architecture 
featuring houses specifically adapted to the region, 
homes which take advantage of its most tangible 


quality, the climate. (Continued on Page 100) 
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LOUVRE-SHADED PORCH off the living 
room extends to terrace with a pleasing view of 
gardens and mountains in the background. 


MASTER SUITE has an Edenlike atmosphere. Note built-in wardrobe drawers and furniture. 


LIVING-ROOM design is open and subtly simple. Indirect lighting falls from the two-level ceiling. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


Julius Shulman 
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PASADENA HOME, created by architect Kemper Nomland for his own use, is a frame-and-plywood structure on a corner lot. Its offset 
living units, outside terraces and broken roof lines take advantage of landscape and give the illusion of a much more expensive house. 


ADROIT TERRACING and extended roof lines give most of Nomland’s rooms extra di- 
mension. This terrace at rear of house adjoins a guest room, at left, and the studio, right. 


(Continued from Page 98) From Santa Barbara 
to the Mexican border, and eastward for dis- 
tances ranging up to several hundred miles, the 
real richness of the land is not its semi-arid soil 
nor the added contributions men call wealth. It is 
the combination of sea, sun and air which makes 
a bountiful climate. The air has a texture pal- 
pable as warm velvet. The ocean is bluer, lazier, 
more inviting. People may swim in it without 
raising hackles of goose flesh. The sun is king. 

It would be reasonable to assume that the 
blandness of the land would have produced some 
enduring structural form indigenous to the region 
long ago. Architecturally speaking, logic and 
Southern California have remained poles apart, 
and, oddly enough, for a queerly logical reason. 

The population of Southern California is largely 
composed of people from “somewhere else.” 
There are “native sons” today, but those who 
filled the region in the 1870's, ’80’s and through 
the 1900’s were without ties to the land. They 
were transplanted Midwesterners ready to enjoy 
an lowan’s preview of heaven, a warm-country 
life away from the harsh prairies. But heaven 
couldn’t be heaven without a touch of the fa- 
miliar, without homes like those they left behind. 

Consequently, the high-pitched snow roofs 
of Maine jousted with the rolling California 
terrain. Familiar lowa porches jutted into streets 
whose names had changed from their former, 
liquid Spanish labels into plain-jane Main Street. 
Deep cellars were dug for unnecessary heating 
systems. 














It made a senseless form of sense. The country 
had no real! architectural traditions. The early 
missionaries had erected buildings from mem- 
ories of their Spanish homeland—unknowingly 
creating architectural “symbols” which would 
recur time and again as “native Californian.” 

The Spanish-Mexican-Californio ranchero who 
followed the priests built better. The rancheros 
were closer to the land. Their low-set ranch 
houses featured interior patios, low-pitched roofs 
and wide verandas. All rooms opened to the out- 
doors, to either patios or verandas. Kitchens and 
service areas (for servants were plentiful and 
abysmally cheap) were set apart from living areas. 

The first American population waves contrib- 
uted nothing culturally unless one includes a 
phase of folklore. The representatives of the re- 
lentless march of empire from east of the Rockies 
were too busy using bowie knives and assorted 
guns to absorb the sort of sympathy for the land 
which might have produced a traditional housing 
form. They weren't sure they'd be around long 
enough to let the "dobe harden. . . . 

By the time the Midwesterners of the prairie 
states began to infiltrate, bringing structural ideas 


which merely confirmed their homesickness, the ° 
violence had ceased, relatively speaking. The. 


social fermentation of “quick history” had not. 


Architectural Acrobatics 


But always there were reasonable men of taste 
struggling to create logical forms of good hous- 


ing. They were handicapped by a perennially | 


restless population in constant flux, yet what they 
built they built well. Around the ture of the 
century a bungalow-type house designed by the 
firm of Green and Green and pattérned after the 
houses developed by the British in hot countries 
was adapted to the Los Angeles area. This 
“California house” was a low, spacious, airy 
home type. Its earlier forms were built of redwood 
and had the virtue of being cheap enough for 
people of moderate means who weren’t quite sure 
that they wanted to stay around anyhow. The 
bungalow was a good form, but it too was sub- 
verted, studded with stones, stippled with stucco 
and bent into a style known as Spanish-Colonial. 

Spanish-Colonial, as a type, was born os- 
tensibly with the San Diego Panama-California 
Exposition in 1915. It featured white-stucco walls 
and red-tiled roofs, and was an alleged descend- 
ant of the early mission buildings. Everything 
from funeral parlors to gasoline stations got a 
dose of “Old Spain.” 

The fact that drove good architects to the 
outer edges of frustration was that the climate 
and customs of Southern California made every 
kind of house a “practical” one. Eclecticism, a 
form of “dealer’s choice” as applied to Southern 
California architecture, could run wild. 

It ran even wilder after the moving-picture 
enterprise burgeoned into a major industry. 
The circus atmosphere which surrounded picture- 
making created an architectural influence as per- 
nicious as that of the Spanish revival. 

Georgian mansions on lots fifty by ninety feet 
had Mexican ranches adjoining them set on sim- 
ilar lots. Shrunken Norman castles, Moorish 
minarets and French provincial structures added 
a bizarre quality as the Southern California 
citizenry, inspired by any or all of the old movie 
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LIVING ROOM and the dining zone are tied together by a broad sweep of uniquely 
slanted ceiling. The illusion of two distinct rooms is maintained by the fireplace. 


THE TERRACE can be made into an outdoor dining area merely by sliding back the 
glass walls. The kitchen units and breakfast bar were planned to simplify service. 


THE GUEST ROOM opens to the rear terrace and a view of a cucalyptus grove. The 
architect placed most rooms on different levels, and this room sits below the terrace. 
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sets they saw, went and built to dreamland 
specifications, 

The Southern California landscape was never 
unique in supporting haphazard home design. Los 
Angeles and the region south of the Tehachapi 
simply had a bigger capacity for the dramatic. 

It should also be emphasized that the region 
has been exposed to fine architecture. Many men 
of design integrity have produced sane forms of 
building. Irving Gill, onetime student of the late, 
great Louis Sullivan; Green and Green, the 
creators of the “California bungalow”; Frank 
Lloyd Wright himself, Richard Joseph Neutra 
and those he trained—all formed a design in- 
fluence that was beneficial to Southern California. 

The region also had its healthy quota of home- 
owners whose good taste aided those architects. 
In recent years their number has grown. 

It is not surprising to find some of the nation’s 
most exciting forms of good modern architecture 
flourishing in the area today. It is modern, well 
past the cheese-box-on-a-slab stage which char- 
acterized some of the hasty housing developments 
erected to handle the flood tides of war workers. 
As long as there is a Southern California there 
will doubtless be some phase of faddist improvi- 
sation. But the contemporary modern has salient 
characteristics, related to the use of climate and 
terrain, which makes it particularly interesting 
to the out-of-state observer. 

Basically, Southern California modern has two 
fundamental themes, the same two which iden- 
tify good contemporary building anywhere: (1) 
compactness with the illusion of spaciousness, 
(2) functional, clean-lined good looks. The com- 
pact extra-space aim means lots of glass, livable 
porches or terraces tailored to terrain in a manner 
which makes the outdoors part of the house. Liv- 
ing rooms combine both dining- and drawing- 
room facilities within one wide, low area. Cellars 
and attics are eliminated. Kitchens are smaller to 
cut both construction costs and housekeeping 
chores. “Gingerbread” details are banished and 
outside pretentiousness is frowned away. 

The newer homes rising in the bland land are 
not erected to impress neighbors. Design beauty 
is primarily for the family’s inside pleasure. 
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These newer homes seem to fall into two types. 

The mountaintop or hillside house is being 
developed to a high degree in the Los Angeles 
area and the surrounding countryside. It makes 
the most of an interesting view, and the best of 
what is largely otherwise unusable land. Its twin 
category, equally well thought out for the in- 
evitable flatlands between hills, is the intimate 
“garden”-type house. On occasion, of course, the 
two types are interchangeable. It is a great South- 
ern California pastime to take a mountain, bull- 
doze its crest into a flat plateau, and build a one- 
story structure, with no changes in house levels 
(floors or roof lines on different planes of space) 
that would go just as nicely on a plain. Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright, America’s dean of design, 
once remarked somewhat desperately, “‘People 
get busy with steam shovels tearing down hills to 
get to the top to blot out the top with a house.” 


Mountaintop Living 


Two considerations lead Southern Californians 
to build a house on a mountain: the view, and 
the chance for comparative inaccessibility. 

Privacy is the immediate gain of such a step. 
With it comes that feeling of freedom long associ- 
ated with mountains and heights. There may be 
minor economic virtues too. The wide glass areas 
which open the house to the sky and view need 
not be protected by shrubbery barriers or cur- 
tained from prying eyes. It is assumed that low- 
land dwellers seldom lift their eyes unto the hills 
for anything less than a flash flood. 

The condition of roads leading to the house on 
the heights is important, and much design em- 
phasis is given to driveways, turn-arounds, garage 
approaches and parking areas. A typical solution 
to both the driveway and the garage problem 
is the creation of the “drive-through” shed, a car 
shelter with open ends. 

Southern California mountain houses own 
another special quality. Seen from afar they fre- 
quently give the impression of being a group or 
a community of buildings. This is accomplished 
by the changes of house level and the different 
heights of roof line which are easy and practical to 


achieve on a slope. In (Continued on Page 104) 


ee 
THE STUDY in the Bel-Air home of architect 
Burton Schutt overlooks its own attractive gar- 
den balcony. Lavish landscaping is a major 
characteristic of house, for many rooms con- 
nect with roofed and walled gardens. Needless 
to say, the family spends much time outdoors. 


SANCTUARY AIR of the east terrace is 
brightened by lush landscaping. A valley 
drops off at the right and the eye reaches 
across a panorama of trees and hills into 
| the city beyond. Open glass areas of the 
‘ house permit the same view from indoors 








BEDROOM SUITE opens to a sitting alcove. Dressing area gains GALLERY LIVING ROOM reflects owner's catholic taste in 
identity and charm from open trellis placed beneath ceiling. décor, Note free-form table and Puerto Rican woven fiber screen. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
effect, one well-designed house, even 
on a limited plot of mountain site, 
can flatter its owner by looking like 
several houses in one. 

The “garden house” (a generic 
category at best) is the most popu- 
lar, and probably the most varied in 
design. It is favored by suburban lot 
owners who have no heights to 
worry about, and who want the 
maximum possibilities from the lim- 
ited land they possess. 

The term “garden house” is self- 
explanatory in a land where nearly 
everything in seed form may find 
blossoming vitality from sun and 
soil. 

The house is simply conceived 
as a garden with some sheltered liv- 
ing space to which one withdraws in 
case of rain. It takes for granted 
that Californians spend more time 
outdoors than in. 

Such a house design is usually 
aimed at a one-story dwelling with 
no changes in floor or roof levels. 
Rooms are planned to flow smoothly 
into each other with no steps, up or 
down, to break their floor lines. 
They are generally small rooms, al- 
though architects use opposing roof 
pitches and clerestory windows (win- 
dows above eye level, usually near 
the roof line) to obtain the appear- 
ance of extra space. Small lot sizes 
make the small-room idea a practical 
one, and good design can create the 
illusion of expanded cubic feet. 

The closer the relationship be- 
tween house and garden, the less 
important are limitations on room 
size. Southern California’s better 
architects concentrate on making 
the transition between indoors and 
outdoors as unobtrusive as possible. 
Thanks to the mild climate, physical 
barriers can be held to a minimum. 
For instance, frames around doors 
and glass walls can be made so thin, 
when they do not have to hold struc- 
tural weight, that they suggest mere 
lines in space instead of the thick, 
three-dimensional constructions. 
Floor sills which separate living 
rooms from terraces are frequently 
eliminated entirely. 


Come Into the Garden 


There are devices used in most 
other sections of the United States 
to make the outdoor-indoor illusion 
more convincing which take on a 
new, regional significance in South- 
ern California. Architects frequently 
extend living-room walls into the 
garden. The undersides of broad 
roof overhangs may be one flush line 
with the living-room ceiling, making 
it impossible to tell where the living- 
room ceiling stops and the roof over- 
hang begins, a technique which, 
again, leads the eye outward. The 
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same thought is applied to living- 
room floors, many of which are one 
sheet of polished concrete leading 
out of the house to become a terrace 
or part of the garden. 

The enclosed garden space itself 
is often converted into an outdoor 
living room by a system of outside 
lighting. And the indoor living room 
is frequently given a garden touch 
by the construction of plant beds 
set into the concrete floor. 

Any composite characterization 
of the new homes rising in Southern 
California must of necessity include 
features good designers and thought- 
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How unusual it would be if an- 
other day were added to Sep- 
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ful home buyers consider desirable 
elsewhere. But definite California 
differences are pronounced. Chances * 
are, for instance, that many of the 
new homes in the region—both 
mountain type and “garden va- 
riety” —will be constructed of red- 
wood, which has the added advan- 
tage of being a “native” of the state. 
Stucco is popular and glass and con- 
crete are prominent. 

The peculiarly clear, almost mag- 
nifying quality of the daylight so 
characteristic of the land south of 
the Tehachapi also permits a use of 
color which would be garish any- 
where else in the United States. The 
use of chromes, pinks, blues, reds, 
greens is almost libidinous. 

In any case, after a long period of 
exposure to nearly every error, trend, 
fad and nostalgia in American ar- 
chitectural history, the region is pio- 
neering some of the best modern 
housing in the nation—pleasant 
homes to match a pleasant country. 

THE END 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Continued from Page 96) 


life. Thackeray found it charming 
and Dickens was impressed with the 
handsome homes, which he called 
“villas.” 

Fine foods and liquors were served 
in hotels and taverns. Theaters and 
dancing and horse races were the 
standard amusements, and militia 
companies flourished for men—the 
famed Richmond Light Infantry 
Blues is still going. For both sexes, 
from the most splendid drawing 
rooms to the humblest sitting rooms, 
conversation attracted groups as does 
television today. Women were knowl- 
edgeable about politics, and politics 
became a more pressing concern to 
every citizen as the war within the 
Union approached. 

Virginia was not among the origi- 
nal seceding states. It came into the 
Confederacy when Governor Letcher 
refused Lincoln’s demand for troops 
with which to invade the sister 
Southern states. Once in, the Vir- 
ginians’ pride demanded the shift of 
the Confederate capital to Rich- 
mond, and for the second time the 
city became a capital during a war. 

In the Civil War it was vital to 
defend Richmond because of its 
manufacturing plants, particularly 
the Tredegar Iron Works. That re- 
sourceful industry produced the bulk 
of Confederate cannon and, among 
other matériel of war, the plates for 
the mighty ironclad, the Merrimac. 
In the four years during which Rich- 
mond withstood the siege, the Trede- 
gar never ceased producing, nor has 
it ceased yet. 

One of the oddities about the 
city’s heroic resistance was the birth 
of the phrase, “like Grant took 
Richmond,” to indicate speed and 
dispatch. As a matter of record, nei- 
ther Grant nor anyone else ever took 
Richmond by assault. Before Grant 
appeared in the third year of the 
war, four other Union generals had 
launched unsuccessful “On To Rich- 
mond” campaigns, McClellan’s 
reaching near enough for his soldiers 
to hear the church bells. In Grant’s 
campaign he fought five battles, los- 
ing as many men as Lee had in his 
army, before he settled down to the 
siege of Petersburg, a railroad junc- 
tion twenty miles south of Rich- 
mond. Ten months later, with most 
of Virginia and the South gone, 


Richmond still held out against star- 


‘vation and cavalry raids, direct as- 


saults and encirclements. It was al- 
most four years to the day after 
Virginia seceded when Pres. Jeffer- 
son Davis, at worship in St. Paul’s 
Church, was. brought the message 
that Lee’s decimated forces were 
obliged to evacuate Petersburg. This 
last movement of Lee’s army finally 
uncovered Richmond. 

To the Union troops north of the 
James River, under General Weitzel, 
hurried Mayor Mayo and two of his 
friends in a buggy. The mayor’s 
hastily written letter of surrender 
stated: “The Army of the Confed- 
erate government having abandoned 
the city of Richmond, I respectfully 
request that you will take possession 
of it with an organized force, to pre- 
serve order and protect women and 
children and property.” As the three 
old gentlemen neared the Union 
forces, they realized they possessed 
nothing white to use as a token of 
surrender. They retired modestly into 
the bushes beside the road, and tore 
off a shirttail to indicate the end of 
the Cause which had started so 
gallantly with Jeb Stuart’s plume. 

The war ended in Richmond one 
week before Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, and the individual qual- 
ity of ante-bellum Richmond ended 
with it. There was Reconstruction to 
live through and universal poverty. 
There was thé tremendous disloca- 
tion from a destroyed economic sys- 
tem, and the physical loss of young 
men. In the additional dislocation 
described as “bottom rail on top,” 
where the new, sharp-eyed exploiters 
of misfortune emerged, not only 
were families of entrenched position 
impoverished but, less dramatically, 
those of the sturdy middle class were 
dispossessed. Finally the city was 
flooded with uprooted country fami- 
lies and freed Negroes. Bitterest of 
all, Richmond citizens started their 
rebuilding not as Virginians but as a 
conquered and occupied people, in 
Military District No. 1. 

No city could survive such forces 
unchanged. Yet Richmond pre- 
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served its essential character; the 


change came in details and shifts of 


emphases. The new powers, com- 
posed of some old families in social 
position and Reconstruction Bour- 
bons in many key money positions, 
developed a more self-conscious 
formal society than had hitherto 
existed. Among the established were 
relicts of grandeur, reduced to gen- 
teel poverty, who harked back to the 
past (“befoh de wah we had plenty 
of slaves”); while some new wearers 
of the purple assumed arrogance to 
compensate for their sudden arrival 
among the privileged. These ex- 
tremes tended to make a closed cor- 
poration of the accesses to wealth 
and advantage. The result was to 
make the general society of Rich- 
mond, from Reconstruction to 
Roosevelt, more static and less vital 
than in the days of its glory. 

However, even with its region re- 
duced to colonial status for North- 
ern exploitation, Richmond used 
the asset of its site as a transporta- 
tion gateway. New railroads devel- 
oped after the war and brought 
, Money to the rebuilding city. 

While its commercial health re- 
cuperated, Richmond, coming into 
contemporary times, drifted steadily 
away from its early charm and stress 
on good living. With the passing of 
the plantation system in the sur- 
rounding country, the planters’ con- 
cepts of life also passed. Richmond 
came under the political domination 
of the new ruralites, farmers who 
were self-righteous busybodies about 
what went on in the cities. 


Prohibition Paradox 


Around the turn of the century, 
their vote went to a fabulous pro- 
fessional busybody, Bishop Cannon 
of the Methodist Church South, 
whose absorbing passion in life was 
to turn not only Virginia but the 
world into an alcoholic Sahara. He 
succeeded in Virginia in 1916 and it 
is said that the city room of the 
bishop’s dry newspaper was one of 
the last bistros in Richmond. For 
the next two decades Richmonders 
were treated to the spectacle of state 
legislators staggering from their ho- 
tels to the Capitol to vote dry, while 
newspapers headlined the investiga- 
tions of the bishop’s bucket-shop 
activities and efforts of fellow church- 
men to defrock him. But it took na- 
tional repeal to break Bishop Can- 
non’s influence. Even then, though 
he lived out his days in Richmond 
as an impotent and forgotten figure, 
his zeal permanently affected the 
city’s social life. When alcoholic 
consumption became limited to state- 
controlled package stores, the per- 
manent blight settled on public 
eating places. 
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It is necessary to think twice to 
realize the difficulty of serving su- 
perior food where alcoholic bever- 
ages are forbidden. Any restau- 
rateur will explain the economics of 
this, but the profits from drinks are 
only one element. People enjoying a 
couple of cocktails before dinner 
are in no hurry; they cheerfully wait 
for specially prepared dishes. 

The magnificent Jefferson Hotel, 
built in heroic grandeur at the turn 
of the century, was once as famous 
for its food and bar as for its high- 
ceilinged rooms and impressive lobby. 
This marble-columned lobby, ac- 
tually as long as a city block, is on 
two levels, with a great open stair- 


(Note to visitors: bellboys are 
private liquor dealers, dispensing 
brands legally obtained from the 
state stores. If you cannot drink 
gracefully, you can at least make a 
highball in your room instead of de- 
nouncing the hotel, which is more 
unhappy about it than you.) 

The food and public-place situa- 
tion has been treated at length in or- 
der to emphasize the bleak prospect 
offered the pleasure seekers—except 
in Jackson Ward, the principal 
section of Richmond’s Negroes. 

Like the rest of the city, the Rich- 
mond Negro shuns publicity seeking. 
Though Bill Robinson and Charles 
Gilpin were born in its orbit, Second 
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case from the upper level to the main 
lobby, around which is built a bal- 
cony. Off the entire lobby open ban- 
quet rooms of all sizes, and ball- 
rooms are hidden away in the 
splendid vastness. On the upper 
level, where a life-size statue of 
Thomas Jefferson stands, there used 
to be a pond of alligators, and I well 
remember a long-ago New Year’s 
Eve when a celebrator tossed one of 
the monsters among the guests in the 
lobby below. Now the alligators are 
gone, along with the golden gaiety of 
another age. Today new manage- 
ment. is modernizing and rehabil- 
itating the Jefferson, and in the 
high-vaulted dining room a dance or- 
chestra awakens echoes of the 90’s. 
Essentially, like the city of which 
it was once the pride, the Jefferson 
retains an aura of a world of lost 
elegance while adapting to the more 
mundane pressures of the present. 


Street has never been englamorized 
as, say, Beale Street. Yet, it ts the 
Lenox Avenue of the Upper South 
and the four blocks of its bright- 
lights area, with a few outlying spots, 
offer more night life than the rest of 
the city together. 

To the authorities, the Negro’s 
personal behavior is his business so 
long as it neither affects the other 70 
per cent of the population nor grows 
antisocial in his own sphere. As 
public gaiety cannot reasonably be 
regarded as antisocial, the only con- 
cern of the authorities is to assure 
order in the night life of Jackson 
Ward. This is easily assured because 
Richmond’s Negro population has 
its own civic pride and personal 
dignity, and the proportion who 
like to drop into a bar, or dance 
until the early hours, is the same 
as among the whites who would 
like to—but can’t. 


Negroes are a stable and in- 
digenous part of the city’s life. Oliver 
Hill, a lawyer, was a member of the 
city’s first governing council of nine, 
and Fred (“Cannonball”) Cooper, 
a schoolteacher, is the star fullback 
on the city’s professional football 
team. The majority of workers are 
in the lower branches of labor, yet 
there are many independent skilled 
workers; and the wages and priv- 
ileges of the domestics have removed 
them from what troublemakers like 
to refer to as “peonage.” 


The Color Question 


The problems arising from seg- 
regation are not the type that can be 
dramatized. Richmonders have no 
memory of any mass violence or 
marked injustice; and there has 
never been a lynching in the city’s 
history. The problems are typified 
by the medical situation. Aside from 
one small hospital, the Negroes have 
St. Philip’s, a part of the Medical 
College of Virginia Hospital, which, 
with a history antedating the Civil 
War, has a splendid modern plant. 
As only the teaching staff of the 
college is allowed to attend private 
patients in the hospital, and as 
Negroes are not eligible to the staff, 
they cannot attend their own pa- 
tients. However, in the new com- 
munity hospital, a wing is being 
provided to meet the situation. 

This, then, is frank segregation, 
worked out according to the cus- 
toms and mores and problems of a 
specific locality—a modern city with 
strong past roots and one third of 
its population Negro. At one end 
of the problem are social reaction- 
aries who want no change at all; at 
the other end are radicals who want 
complete change yesterday. On the 
reactionary side are poor whites who 
hate the Negro, especially as living 
conditions force them into physical 
proximity; at the other end are so- 
called “liberals” who hate the South- 
ern white. To the poor white the 
problem is personal, immediate, and 
emotional; to the distant liberal, it 
is a matter of abstracts. 

Also as an abstract, the Richmond 
white has existed since the city’s 
founding on terms of familiarity 
with the Negro. As a result, the 
white is kindly, courteous and sym- 
pathetic to the Negro. At this stage, 
the white will do everything for him 
short of accepting him as an equal. 

The most radical Southophobe 
cannot deny that conditions in Rich- 
mond for Negroes, as people, have 
improved immeasurably during the 
past fifty years and are still improv- 
ing. If the total and complex situa- 
tion is viewed objectively, until some 
community with Richmond’s per- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
centage of colored population does 
it better, both races here must con- 
clude that they are doing pretty well. 

In the whole city, from the poorest 
up, families spend a large proportion 
of their incomes on homes, espe- 
cially gardens. From the earliest days 
the tidewater plantation masters 
developed beautiful gardens, and 
those in the vicinity of Richmond, 
along with the old plantation houses, 
are opened to the public during 
Garden Week. However, the owner 
of the smallest plot tends his bulbs 
with the proud fervor of the van- 
ished grandees, and his home is no 
less his castle because it bears a 
street number rather than a resound- 
ing place name. 

Richmond is as superbly located 
for modern home life as for trade. 
Any direction you want to take from 
Richmond leads you immediately 
into the country and in proximity to 
beaches and mountains. Though the 
traditional fine living of the Rich- 
monder is now largely a part of his 
heritage, the traditional love of out- 
doors has been brought into the 
present. Richmonders are great sports 
participators. 

From the James River at their 
door to the Chesapeake Bay, they 
go with their families to their boats; 
from little ponds an hour from home 
to the mountain streams in western 
Virginia, they go fishing; and when 
shooting season opens, droves of 
hunters take to the woods. Golf 
enthusiasm runs high, supporting 
fine courses at the Hermitage Coun- 
try Club, the Country Club of Vir- 
ginia, and the Lakeside; and tennis 
participation is above the average. 
Individual horsemen still carry on 
the once universal sport of Virginia. 
The Deep Run Hunt Club, with 
200 members, has both drag 
and fox hunts, gives junior and 
senior horse shows, and promotes 
a spring race meeting on a new 
and beautiful course of timber 
and brush jumps. 

In music and the theater, amateur 
groups come and go, and at present 
there are such active organizations 
as a community orchestra, an opera 
group, and a very successful chil- 
dren’s theater. A number of Rich- 
monders have gone on to national 
reputations, including John Powell, 
composer and folk-song authority, 
and such extremes as Broadway 
lyricist John LaTouche (Ballad for 
Americans ) and Saxie Dowell ( Three 
Little Fishes) whose Old Dominion 
Quintet, when we were both in high 
school, inspired our energetic tod- 
dies. In the world of entertainment 
probably the best-known Rich- 
monder is Freeman Gosden, more 
familiar as Amos of Amos ’n’ Andy. 
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The art museum is among the best 
of its size in the country, and among 
contemporary artists, a dozen Rich- 
monders hold national standing. In- 
deed, Richmond has provided a 
fertile mental climate for creative 
individuals since Edgar Allan Poe 
started the career that was to make 
him America’s first professional 
writer. For a time he was editor of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, an 
ante-bellum publication, which lasted 
through the Civil War, when it was 
edited by Dr. George Bagby, fa- 
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mous in the last century as author 
of The Old Virginia Gentleman. 

Bridging the war period and the 
present, both Mary Johnston and 
Thomas Nelson Page at times worked 
and lived in Richmond. Today, 
without supporting statistics, I am 
aware of no other city with only two 
newspapers whose editors were both 
Pulitzer-Prize winners. On the morn- 
ing Times-Dispatch, Virginius Dabney 
was awarded his for editorial writ- 
ing, though nationally known for 
his splendid and objective books on 
the South. On the afternoon News 
Leader, Doctor Freeman was awarded 
one for his biography, R. E. Lee, 
though his editorials had for years 
been the Richmonder’s daily refer- 
ence. 

When Irita van Doren recently 
visited the city, as a guest on the 
Book and Author Dinner, she said 
that she observed more creative 
activity in writing than in any other 
city of comparable size. Writers of 
all ages are published too frequently 
to be computed. Rebecca Yancey 
Williams, despite her plaint of loath- 
ing to write, enjoyed a deservedly 
wide success with The Vanishing 
Virginian. A poetry society flourishes, 
and the poet George Dillon was 
among the four Richmonders to 
receive Pulitzer Prizes. The fourth 
was Ellen Glasgow, a Richmond 
native who never lived anywhere 
else, and who was referred to either 
as Miss Ellen or Miss Glasgow. 








Miss Glasgow lived in a large and 
handsome ante-bellum house in what 
is now the antique-shop section of 
Main Street. She went about little 
in public, and it was a great privilege 
to be entertained in her home. 

She was extremely generous to 
young writers, and extremely pas- 
sionate about small animals. One 
of the mainstays of the S.P.C.A., she 
had a burial yard for her pets, and 
once caused the Times-Dispatch’s 
editor considerable embarrassment 
by insisting on newspaper coverage 
of a beloved dog’s funeral. 

Her close friend in Richmond was 
James Branch Cabell, one of Rich- 
mond’s outstanding writers who has 
not received a Pulitzer Prize. He 
received instead the accolade of the 
New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, whose suppression of 
his Jurgen was worth more thirty 
years ago than a Book-of-the-Month- 
Club choice today. 

As is indicated by these celebrities, 
the great of Richmond who achieved 
fame while staying at home are 
unique in that they usually spring 
from established families. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when Miss Glasgow had 
in one of her earliest novels a char- 
acter of illegitimate birth, a friend 
of her family’s inquired with aston- 
ishment, “How can such a well- 
brought-up young lady know about 
such things?” 

Even on the newspapers a dictum 
was delivered that the owner’s aunts 
must never be mentioned by their 
first names, but only as “The Misses 
So-and-So.” Newspaper owners in 
Richmond today mean the owners 
of the one newspaper company, 
which operates a morning and an 
afternoon papér. 


Shopping Centers 


This monopoly naturally causes 
grousing among some of the citizens; 
but there has never been a complaint 
over the papers’ integrity. The News 
Leader is the traditionally conserva- 
tive paper, while the Times-Dispatch, 
originally livelier and more progres- 
sive, has leveled off into a more 
balanced viewpoint. Distribution of 
the newspapers duplicates the buying 
area of the city’s stores—S0 to 100 
miles in all directions. 

Richmond has had many fine 
stores since its days as a trading 
center in plantation country, but to 
listen to ladies talk today, one would 
think there were only Miller & 
Rhoads and Thalhimer’s (for some 
reason pronounced by the average 
buyer as “Tall-hammers.”’) These 
two stores rank at the very top 
among cities of comparable size. 

Miller & Rhoads, a complete and 
handsome department store, oper- 
ates on a broad middle and upper 


base for family trade and is an in- 
stitution for the section as well as 
for Richmond. Thalhimer’s, over 
100 years old, more aggressive in 
merchandising, concentrates on ultra- 
smart women’s wear and on its base- 
ment trade, and over the past two 
decades has made remarkable ex- 
pansion in its physical plant. In a 
joint action, unique in America be- 
tween rivals, the stores have become 
partners in a large garage, erected 
for the convenience of shoppers. 


The Social Pattern 


On the social level, the Richmond 
German, a dance assembly formed 
after the Civil War, is the nearest 
thing to a body of arbiters. Re- 
stricted to 200 male members, whose 
wives are eligible to attend the func- 
tions, the Richmond German issues 
invitations to young ladies making 
debuts. These debutantes are not 
necessarily daughters of members. 

The Assembly, a sort of junior 
German, gives periodic formal balls 
at the Commonwealth Club. How- 
ever, the vast body of the popula- 
tion, totally removed from the world 
of formal balls, knows another Rich- 
mond entirely. In the old days of the 
tight-knit city, before the physical 
boundaries spread in all directions 
and some post-bellum Bourbons in- 
sulated themselves in self-conscious 
privilege, the people identified them- 
selves with the social leaders, took 
pride in them as representatives of a 
city of which the humblest was a 
part. Today the new generations of 
the general population grow up not 
only unidentified with the social elks 
but largely unaware of their doings 
and even their names. 

Now through its size, in popula- 
tion and physical area, as well as 
shifts in emphases, Richmond is so- 
cially a city of multiple groups and 
cliques. These intimate small groups, 
from all brackets, are formed largely 
by equality of means and mutuality 
of interests, such as neighborhoods, 
churches and common backgrounds, 
whether old-school ties or'the same 
factory. A few even are based on 
brains. 

As the city has drifted away from 
its physical individuality and much 
of its charm, naturally the senti- 
mentalists repine the passing of a 
way. But many of its business powers 
seem bent only on economic prog- 
ress at any honorable cost—even 
at the cost of becoming American- 
ized. However anonymous the city 
might become superficially, the con- 
tinuity of its character seems in little 
danger. The past continues into the 
present because the changes of ad- 
justment are made slowly and not 
until the changes are consistent with 
the perpetuated character. THe END 
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Slate of the Month 
HAWAII 


HAWAII is notable for its production of pineapples and 
nostalgia. The visitor who has to leave the islands, almost 
automatically begins making plans for a return as soon as his 
ship or plane moves east and away. The luckier resident is 
calmly happy in the assurance that he lives in one of the 
world’s loveliest, most comfortable and healthiest locations. 

The islands were originally named Sandwich, after the 
earl who invented the delicatessen staple, and did not come 
to the attention of the rest of the world until 1778, when 
Capt. James Cook, the British explorer, set foot on them. 
They remained an independent nation, first a monarchy, 
then a republic, until their own government ceded them to 
the United States in 1898. They have been a territory since 
1900 and may soon become the 49th state of the Union. 

Hawaii proper and the seven dependent islands which 
string out to its northwest lie closer to Los Angeles and-San 
Francisco than does New York City. From the United States 
west coast they are only nine and a half hours by air and 
a leisurely five days by sea. Hawaii has long spread its 
spell to the farthest reaches of the mainland. The hula, or 
those variations which pass for the hula on night-club floors, 
has been almost as far-reaching an export as the pineapple. 
Hawaiian music, extolling the island moon and a little grass 
shack, may be heard the world over. Dorothy Lamour, Jon 
Hall and other stand-bys interpret the cinema version of 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EWING KRAININ 


Hawaiian romance, and endless movie travelogues show 
bronzed beauties surfboarding off Waikiki. 

The pleasant paradox of Hawaii is that all these advance 
impressions are both true and false. The authentic hula is a 
dance of grace and dignity far beyond its honky-tonk step- 
child. Hawaiian music has a hypnotic charm quite foreign to 
the over-arrangements for electric guitars which interpret its 
derivative versions, and the island moon is authentically 
beguiling. All Hawaiian girls are not Dorothy Lamours, but 
many an island belle could give any Hollywood beauty 
spades and come off ahead in beauty competition. And the 
beaches, thoughtfully flanked by some of the world’s most 
comfortable resort hostelries, do provide everything from 
strenuous surfboarding to relaxed lounging in a sun whose 
kindly rays are on duty all year round. 

Hawaii has all the usual pleasures, from swimming and 
sunning to golf courses, riding, hunting, fishing, tennis and 
even skiing in’ the mountains. There are local festivities 
which keep old rites, the true hula and other dances alive. 

Oahu Island, which holds both Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor, is the popular haven, but most of the other islands, 
excepting barren Molokini and Niihau, have rewarding 
vistas and sites of interest. Hawaii offers a hospitable wel- 
come all the year, and we nominate it as ideal for a Septem- 
ber vacation away from mainland cares, heat and bustle. 
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MONTE-SANO ENSEMBLE, LADDIE NORTHRIDGE mat, — AG, PRANK BROS. SHOES, MARK CROSS GLOVES, AMELIA EARHART LUGGAGE 
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journeys all the way to Long Island 
Sound begins as a trickle in the 
reeds. You pause at Pittsburg, New 
Hampshire’s northernmost settle- 
ment, a rugged frontier village where 
practically everyone in town is a 
guide and kids cut their teeth on 
venison and bear meat. 

I stopped at the Balsams in Dix- 
ville Notch, a town-size luxury 
hotel where rumba lessons start 
right after breakfast and you play 
golf on top of a mountain. I will 
always love this hotel because the 
breakfast I had of steamed finnan 
haddie with eggs was a gustatory 
revelation | have since rejoiced in at 
home on alternate Sundays. 

Coming down the Androscoggin, 
a river of floating logs, you hit Ber- 
lin (accent on the first syllable, to 
distinguish it from all other Berlins 
in the world). This is New Hamp- 
shire’s wood-pulp metropolis where 
the Brown Paper Company each 
year transmutes 350,000 cords of 
wood into things like paper towels, 
playing cards, and wood fibers that 
go into a variety of industrial prod- 
ucts. This is done in part by boiling, 
and when you boil trees you produce 
a stink that, on dank days, is strong 
enough to fell Paul Bunyan’s blue ox. 

“It’s better than it used to be,” 
natives say cheerfully, and at the 
Brown Company—which for a hun- 
dred years has meant Berlin—they 
wage unremitting chemical warfare 
against the whiff. 

Coming back south through the 
mountains, this time down the East- 
ern Slope, you visit North Conway. 
The town is so full of summer peo- 
ple that if you see a native you're 
allowed to make a wish—a custom 
that used to apply to maidens gazing 
up at White Horse Cliff. A century 
ago North Conway supported a sum- 
mer art colony that turned out some 
famous canvases—one hangs in 
Windsor Castle—but North Conway 
today is, in a manner of speaking, 
the town that Harvey Gibson built. 
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Gibson was a local boy who be- 
came a famous New York banker 
and came back to his old home town 
to end his days. But Gibson was a 
hard man to retire. Before he died 
last year he had promoted North 
Conway into a bigtime skiing and 
summer-resort center. 

You come down to the Ossipees, 
where the mountain country peters 
out and the lakes country begins to 
spread itself in a great belt across 
the state, but as long as you can see 
Chocorua it commands your atten- 
tion. Chocorua, they say, was an 
Indian chief who, pursued to the top 
of the mountain, pronounced a curse 
on the white man before he leaped 
to his death. After that the cattle of 
surrounding farms mysteriously sick- 
ened and died and for generations 
people said it was Chocorua’scurse— 
till scientists found it was a noxious 
element in the water, muriate of lime, 
that poisoned the cows. It still makes 
them sick, but farmers cure them to- 
day with a home remedy of soapsuds. 

According to my precise friend 
G. Howard Maynadier, who used to 
teach Arthurian legend at Harvard 
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and has been a summer resident of 
Chocorua since the ’90’s, the curse 
itself is a bald piece of fiction. 
“Then there’s no curse?” I said. 
“My boy,” he said, “do not de- 
spise legend. It is often a way of re- 
vealing truth. You know the story 
of the Holy Grail.’ He sat back and 
gazed thoughtfully at his favorite 
mountain. ““Chocorua’s curse is sim- 
ply a demonstration of due respect.” 
New Hampshire has, incidentally, 
a kind of grail legend of its own that 
grew out of a notorious historical 
episode. In 1759 Rogers” Rangers 
went up to wipe out the St. Francis 
Indians in Canada—you may re- 
member the episode in Kenneth 
Robert’s Northwest Passage or the 
movie version with Spencer Tracy— 
to stop raids on the Vermont settle- 
ments (Vermont being then the di- 
vided property of New York and 
New Hampshire). Caught by sur- 


prise, the Indians were massacred, 
their village sacked, plundered and 
left a smoking ruin. Part of the loot 
the Rangers carried off was a pair of 
goldencandlesticks and asilver statue 
of the Holy Mother, stripped from 
the Indian chapel. 

The expedition, pursued and 
broken up into wandering parties, 
was one of the most ill-fated of the 
French and Indian Wars. Only a 
pitiful number, including the in- 
domitable Major Rogers himself, 
survived the escape down the Con- 
necticut Valley, and for years the 
people of upper Codés would come 
across skeletons of the lost men 
with wampum and silver buckles 
and other telltale evidences of their 
swag. Legend says the Rangers were 
so starved they ate their moccasins, 
powder horns and even their own 
dead—which one may reasonably 
doubt. Good woodsmen don’t die of 
starvation; it was probably the cold 
and exhaustion that did them in. 

In 1815 the golden candlesticks 
were found near Lake Memphre- 
magog, but the silver statue van- 
ished into the White Mountains. 
The nine men who had it in their 
possession were last heard of around 
Crawford Notch. Years afterward a 
hunter related a strange experience. 
He was caught in a storm on Mt. 
Adams. Suddenly, as if in a Bible 
tale, the storm parted and a vision 
rolled out of the mists. He saw a 
stone church and a candlelit chapel 
with Indians kneeling in prayer. 
Then, as the church faded, the In- 
dians filed down the mountainside 
in a solemn procession led by the 
silver statue, which vanished into a 
ledge of rock. People say this ledge 
is where the miraculous statue (it is 
said to weigh about eight pounds) 
will probably be found some day— 
by a Parsifal, of course. 

At Tamworth, a charming tree- 
shaded village with a meetinghouse 
clock that chimes the hour, I talked 
summer theaters with Francis Cleve- 
land, manager-director of the Barn- 
stormers, while the cast was rehears- 
ing Springtime for Henry, a straw- 
hat classic hitherto exclusively asso- 
ciated with Edward Everett Horton. 
Cleveland is a tallish, friendly, 
boyish-looking forty-eight. His fa- 
ther was Grover, a President of the 
United States, and the Clevelands 
were Tamworth summer people. 
Now Francis lives there the year 
round; in fact, he’s a town select- 
man. But the Barnstormers are his 
great achievement—his baby. 

A pioneer in the summer-theater 
movement, Cleveland was cofounder 
of the troupe in 1931 when all that 
could be heard on Broadway was 
the death rattle. The straw-hat idea 
was a desperate answer for hungry 
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Have you ever oo Srail ; 

If you’ve never taken a cruise to South America, now 

is the time to plan your trip. The beautiful and unscarred 
lands of Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina are only part of 
this unforgettable cruise. Your host at sea will be one of 
Delta Line’s three modern post-war liners, each tailored to 
meet your every travel requirement... All three feature 
air-conditioned rooms, salt water pools, enclosed decks, 
the finest cuisine, and other comforts that make 


each ship a veritable floating resort. 


If your time is limited, combination sea-air travel can be 


arranged easily to fit your plans . . . but if you do have 


the time many interesting side trips are available. 


Colla Le 


MISSISSIPP] SHIPPING COMPANY, INC 
New Orleans 
New York « Chicago 
St. Louis ¢ Washington 


Ask your local travel agent for 


complete details or write 


—- Sen Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Take a leaf from nature 


Mother Nature sends a// her 
best leaves to the Gideon 
—in the heart of 1200 scenic, 
woodland acres. All of the 
good lady’s resources meet 





here— bubbly Spa mineral 
baths next door to soothe 
nerves and curves away... 
inspiring “backdrops” outside 
for sporty golf, tennis, sunning, 
swimming ... wonderful 
invigorating air. Privately 
operated. For reservations or 
free booklet, write: 

Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 


THE SARATOGA SPA 
ABaAT A PEINGS L > 


4tw vYORK 












Write for Booklet HM 


BARBIZON -PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th avE. HOTEL 








Soni TEXAS 


— 


Outstanding Dude Ranch —ecenic hill country —deluxe 
cottages—-swimming pool—riding—hunting —fishing— 
sports. Modern Airport, complete aviation service. 


Write bor 























VACATION IN JAMAICA ) 
At SILVER SANDS BEACH CLUB ) 


ON EXOTIC BLUE CARIBBEAN ) 


Individual furnished cottages under the ) 
palms provide secluded accommoda- 
tion, with living room, double bedroom, ) 
bathroom and private verandah. Cen- 
tral dining room, bar and cardroom. 
Horse-back riding, swimming, shuffle- ) 
board, tennis. 

SPECIAL HONEYMOON RATES ) 
For reservations and intor mation: 
LEONARD P. BRICKETT, 301 Hotel Roosevelt 
New York 17, N.Y. MUrray Hill 4-4705 

RANCHES 





RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranch. Riding, swim- 
ming, dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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49er’s Ranch 


The west is still west at this working cattle ranch. Colorfully 


painted buildings right out of the old west 
bawhog cattle 


‘Enjoy desert rides, open-air barbecues, 
ewim ming, tennis. Rooma, suites, kitchenette apartments. 


49%er's Ranch, Rt. 2, Box 611, Tucson, Arizona 





Silver Bell Ranch 


A green oasis, located in a 70,000 acre game refuge. You'll 
find every facility for your favorite vacation activity: golf, 
tennis, riding, swimming. Relax and join the fun—in an 
atmosphere of gracious western living 


Mr. & Mrs. Baxter C. Mclean, Box 2426, Tucson, Arizona 





Kay-El-Bar Ranch, Wickenburg 


Full days ahead at this western ranch picturesquely located 
ide over fascinating 
desert & mountain country. Golf, ewim or just quietly “ set" 
& enjoy the healthful climate. Excellent meals & accommo. 


Mr. & Mrs. Bill Duriey, Wickenburg, Arizone 


in the loot hills of the Bradshaw Mts 


dations. 
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Spring Creek Ranch 
All activities for all of the family on modern stone ranch 
Hounds hunting. Ideal climate. Ride a sure-footed saddle 


mule on our five-day sightseeing saddle trip to our camp 
high on the Mogolion Rim 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizone 
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actors. “The Barnstormers stormed 
barns,” he says reminiscently. They 
were a traveling troupe till five years 
ago when they settled down perma- 
nently in the Tamworth Playhouse, 
a pretty white building with a vin- 
tage air. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, translated 
as the “Smile of the Great Spirit,” 
has a mainland shore line of 183 
miles. It has 274 islands that are 
big enough to hold 


rum sellers and slave traders and 
millowners and land-grabbing poli- 
ticians who got rich—and you'll find 
many a New Hampshire farmer 
these days who gets up with the sun 
to milk his cows, drives to a factory 
for the seven o’clock shift and gets 
back around four-thirty to milk 
again and do the rest of his chores. 
They don’t get rich that way 
either, of course, and don’t particu- 
larly care about it, because Yankees 
place a high premium 





summer estates, boat- 
ing colonies and chil- 
dren’s camps, and it 
is, as any local booster 
will tell you at the 
drop of a popcorn 
ball, the third largest 
intrastate lake in the 


same? 


The bee, though it finds 
every rose has a thorn, comes 
back loaded with honey from 
his rambles, and why should 
not other tourists do the 


on their independence 
and self-assertiveness. 
If you do run across 
a well-to-do New 
Hampshireman you'll 
rarely know it by the 
way he lives. He'll 
run his old car till 


HALLIBURTON 





United States. 

You take the sixty-mile drive that 
circumscribes the~ lake, passing 
through relatively peaceful lakeside 
hamlets like Moultonborough and 
Alton Bay and Center Harbor with 
their sunny little docks and fishing 
cottages and summer inns; through 
Wolfeboro (named for the gen- 
eral who took Quebec from the 
French), the town that started as 
America’s first summer resort—and 
finally you arrive at The Weirs. The 
Weirs, where the Indians of pre- 
tourist days laid their salmon nets, 
is a Sunday driver’s heaven of cruise 
boats, outboard races, water carni- 
vals, casino dances, parachute jumps, 
fishing contests and a bathing-beauty 
pageant whose winner is crowned 
Miss Winnipesaukee. Shutting my 
eyes to the honky-tonk (though I un- 
bent to gorge myself on lobster rolls 
and taffy candy), I found the lake 
really very nice. 

Endicott Rock, close to The Weirs 
on the channel leading into Paugus 
Bay, is a state park built around the 
marker of the old Massachusetts 
boundary. I found Winnipesaukee 
to have other interesting historic 
high lights. Guernsey Island, for in- 
stance, now shrill with the voices of 
boy campers, is where Guernsey 
cows were introduced into America 
in 1831, and where Harvard and 
Yale held their first crew race in 
1852. Harvard won. 

Speaking of Guernseys, you'll find 
the American Guernsey Club at 
Peterborough, organized, the man 
there told me, in 1877 and keeping 
file on 550,000 registered contem- 
porary Guernseys. Oddly enough, 
Guernseys are not the favorites of 
New Hampshire farmers, who pre- 
fer Brown Swiss and Durham. Milk 
is New Hampshire’s biggest farm 
product, and practically all of it 
goes to Boston. 

Yankee soil never made anybody 
rich—it was the shipbuilders and 


the wheels wobble off 
and drop his fifteen cents (maybe a 
quarter nowadays) in the collection 
plate on Sundays, whittle his own 
fence posts and cojlect rusty nails in 
an old tobacco can; but he might 
have enough credit at the town bank 
to float a small war loan. They tell a 
fable about a frostbitten old native 
who lost all his friends. A stranger 
inquired why everybody had stopped 
talking to the old boy. “He dipped 
into his capital,” was the indignant 
answer. 


Newfound is often said to be a 
“picture-post-card” lake, but I don’t 
think it has anything on Squam and 
Winnisquam, which seemed to me 
livelier and more interesting. There 
are snooty summer colonies hidden 
among the trees, and the inevitable 
moppet charivari of the children’s 
camps. Back in 1888 an avuncular 
genius named Ernest Balch, whose 
smile evidently emulated that of 
Winnipesaukee’s Great Spirit, opened 
what many aver to be America’s first 
children’s camp on Squam’s Cho- 
corua Island. Today the lakes region 
abounds in more than 200 of them. 

The Ossipee hills entertain the 
whiskered ghost of John Greenleaf 
Whittiér, the Quaker poet who eulo- 
gized the Bear Camp country, though 
he traveled over and wrote much 
about the state. Like Hawthorne, 
Whittier died as a summer tourist— 
at Hampton Falls near the seacoast, 
in 1892. A town and a mountain in 
the Ossipees are called Whittier, 
New Hampshire’s way, and a rare 
One it is among states, of returning a 
writer’s compliment. 

At Sunapee State Park, newest 
but one of New Hampshire’s twenty- 
four state parks, I took the chair- 
lift ride to a festive lobster-clambake 
on top of Mt. Sunapee, which Dave 
Heald says is the only place in the 
world where you get lobster on top 
of a mountain. Dave, manager of 
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the park, is a big, friendly, informal 
guy who likes to knock around the 
place in a plaid shirt and see that 
everything is going right. “They 
come over here from the Sunapee re- 

s,”” Dave said—Lake Sunapee is 
right in the neighborhood—“though 
a lot of families find it’s a good place 
for picnics and to bring the kids.” 

Sunapee is a typical New Hamp- 
shire park, which is to say it amounts 
to a complete summer resort. There’s 
an annex on the lake shore with a 
beach and boathouses, but the main 
part of the park sprawls at the foot 
of the gentle wooded mountain in a 
dell that used to be a rendezvous for 
Rogers’ Rangers in the bloody In- 
dian raids on the Connecticut Val- 
ley forts. 

The park is beautifully kept, 
and the State Forestry and Rec- 
reation Department wisely lets park 
managers do things without inter- 
ference. Dave, for example, thought 
up the lobster feed. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire’s 
once-great seaport and provincial 
capital, lives on two things: “The 
Yard” and memories of its opulent 
past. It is still a bustling little city— 
one is amazed to hear its population 
is under 19,000—and has such a 
compelling 18th Century atmos- 
phere that I half expected along the 
neat, winding, lane-like streets to 
run into Wyseman Claggett, the 
King’s Attorney, or the pretty bar- 
maid Martha Hilton who scandal- 
ized society by snagging Governor 
Benning Wentworth for a husband. 


Dartmouth’s Patron 


Benning (whose name lives in a 
couple of Benningtons) was an ami- 
able guy. He handed out grants till 
his plump arm ached, but always 
kept a little piece for himself—just 
in case the woeds turned into real 
estate. You won't find many New 
Hampshire towns that don’t bear 
some mark of the Wentworths (there 
were three of them governors), but 
Benning was an ardent patron of 
Dartmouth and cut the famous Col- 
lege Road up to Hanover to attend 
the first commencement. Sections of 
this road are now tourist highway. 
Portsmouth hasn’t worked seri- 
ously at being a seaport since the 
whaling industry petered out and 
Boston copped most of the maritime 
trade. But it’s still a sea town. 
Bridges span the Piscataqua to the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard—which is 
actually in Kittery, Maine. The river 
mouth broadens out to sea, and you 
stroll along the harbor where fish- 
market smells pay court to the one- 
time mansions of merchant princes, 
shipbuilders and governors. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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PALM SPRINGS 
latending visitors to Palm Springs and surround. 
ing desert resorts are advised to make reservations 
direct through Palm Springs Realtors or the Palm 
Springs Tourist Bureau who will send you a 24- 
page illustrated brochure post free. 

Address P. O. Box DD 

Palm Springs, Calif. Phone 2842 








Beverly-Cariton Hotel, Beverly Hills 


Beverl 
fornia living’’ 


Hills’ newest hotel presents “the ox in Cali- 
- Private heated swimming pool, 
room -living rooms, apt. suites Adjacent to 


famous Beverly Hills shopping district. Write for broch 


HH. Lee, Mgr., 9414 W. 


Olympic Bivd., Beverly Hille, Calf. 





Hotel Laguna, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


on the ocean front in the heart of Lagun: 


offers 
sunshine and restful velaantion. Private beach, 
, colorful patios. Attractive rooms each with 
“Beautiful marine-view dining room, Write “i 


brochure. @, H. Williams, Beach, Calif 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





MAXUNLNERENUNS 


SALUTE AMERICA’S FREEDOM 


(Meamibury 


Rediscover the meaning of American 
Freedom and Courage at restored Wil- 
liamsburg—where Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, and other inspired 
patriots championed our Independence. 
Visit the famous old Magazine and other 
historic buildings which played an im- 
portant part in our struggle for freedom. 
Fine lodgings in modern hotels, colonial 
guest houses, and restored taverns. 


Williamsburg Lodge 
Single from $3.50 * Double from $5 


Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $7 * Double from $10 


For information: write dircet 
to Miss F. H. Buens, see travel 
agent or Williamsburg Reser- 
vation Office, 630 Fitth Ave., 
New York, Circle 6-8896. 








The Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


In center of Hollywood at world famous Hollywood Bivd. 


& Vine St. Adjacent to radio, television, 
modern outside 
best known hotels. 


» movie studios. 200 

rooms. Excellent cuisine Guest Calif.’s 

Rates from $4.50 agl., $6. dbi. Write: 
Wolter M ro 





FLORIDA 





Tropical Fall . . . enjoy it fully at the 


ocean-side Coronado. Pool and 
cabana colony. Private beach. 
Convenient to everything. 
Congenial 

guests. 

Open all 

ne 








Bermuda's Specialists 
HOTELS—GUEST HOUSES 
TRAVEL 


Also houses for rent completely furnished and staffed 
Let us know your requirements 


BERMUDA RESERVATION BUREAU 
HAMILTON 6, BERMUDA 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 





Caneel Bay Plantation 

Top-drawer cottage colony on unspoiled tropic isle aay 
privacy, informality. Maid-cooks. vest hemcumemieery 
ocean-front rooms, European Plan. 10 beaches. Vac ht basin, 


Riding 
by air Folder 


fishing, rey hiking. Children's paradise emda 
C. Layton, Bex A, St. John, V. 1., U.S.A. 








| information and illustrated literature. 
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Planning a 
FALL VACATION? 


Shop these columns for 
places-to-stay ideas! 


Write direct to these advertisers for 








this year-round vacation spot truly enjoyable. Two 
ppg ome golf courses. Riding, t bath. 
... boating ... fishing ... excellent service. 
a SAP may A tcdites of the Cavalier Beach and 
Cabana Club—Yacht and Country Club— Saddle Clad. 
SIDNEY BANKS, President, Virginia Beach, Va. 











High in 
The Great 
Smoky Mts. 


Autumn is 


“THRIFT” 
Season at 


Fourana VncageNnC. 


RELAX, romp or play at modern Fontana 
Village, largest resort in the Great Smokies. 
Come now—rates are lower, less crowded, too— 
an ideal vacation for young or old. Ride, hike 
—explore ! Magnificent scenery, guided tours, 
full program of sports and recreation. 

Fine food, delightful Lodge 

and 280 cottages. Send coupon. 


FISHING 
UNSURPASSED 
in Fall months (again in Spring 
months). Get all the facts about this 
beautiful mountain-lake wonder- 
land. Write today for— 
FREE COLOR FOLDER 
— Res. Mgr., Box 890, Fontana Village, N. C———— 
Send me Free Color Folder, please. | 


Nome 





Address. 
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VACATION FUN! 


KROW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get the GIMLET 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL 
For 21 years travel-wise traveler’s 


“ Foceinatiog 9 
West Indies, N.Y 
tels, restaurants, fo now "Hiwa: 
now omy 0c. 


thru DA. 
e — ,etc. Recommended ho- 
Data, ss Resorts, Cruises 
All Doubleday at of westands in 
On ORDER oapeey from The rea ET, Dept 4 
5st Fue Ave., N.Y.C. YEAR'S Sum. (2 issues) $1 POSTP. 








Scenic Inns of America 

the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 

Natural Beauty nor Vecnsionsne Arm -chair crevelone 

180 Full Color Pictw Resorts and Scenic Regions De- 

scribed in Detail. Send a St to: Scenic ans of Aunesen, inc. 
5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 





Hillsway (Travel Guide) 


America’s newest travel Te =. by Aa a's greatest 
rmet, Roland L. Hill. Lists 6000 places to eat and 
sy 48 state road maps. New | ret ‘edition Send only 


Hillswey Co., 1620 E. 2nd St., Long Beach, Califernia 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 
ke resort, 


For ot yous Honey Honey he outstanding cottage-la 

sky h in the Pocqno Mts. On beautiful ion Lake. 
Round-the-clock activities, featuring water sports. Fami- 
hes all ages Literature on request 











Hotel Hershey and Cottages 
for Delightful Living 
Unique and Beautiful 
European Plan. 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 


One of America’s finest hotels 
4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 


America’s unique resort for newlyweds will send Three 
Honeymoon Plans and other folders, if you mention dates 











Box 109, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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Members ef the 
VERMONT HOTEL mcpartasrcet 
igvieg pou te visit Yermans and while In the state to enjo: 
mous V 


y fa 
mont and Serdial hoe coinaliny dinpensed by var 
member hotels. Write BoxoEN Avery. Secretary, | or literature 





Mountain Resort 
— LODGE, Smuggiers Notch 
Mt. Mansfield, Stowe, Vermont 
New Ownership Management. Golf, Swimming l’ool, Finest Ac- 
commodations, Superior Cuisine, Cocktail Lounge, Chair Lift 
Write or Phome Nicnonas V. Mara, Mer., Stowe, Vermont 





Village Resorts 

WOODSTOCK INN 
70 voqune ith bate Year round resort Famoue 
ona. T litional Food, Cocktail t 
ry ding, Goll, Color foider— Write . Ph 


Davin Baacn, Manager, uch, Vermont 


MIDDLEBURY INN, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
'e Finest Colonial Inn, directly on U.S. *7 Highway 
to Canada, Year Round, All Sports, Sprinkler System 
ermont Food, Cocktails, Elevator; Inquire for 
Innkeeper— Rownet A. SuwwEns 





OAKLEDGE 
Cottages and Maia House, Golf av aiinhte. Bas ellent boating 
and swimming facilitles, Finest food. W 
Feep Hit, Owner, Oakiedge Manor Dorhewts on, Vermont 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 
On-Lake 


For the best_in colorfyl lake and mountain scenery you must 
volt io ~ — Hotel and $0 mc adern lakeside cottages, 
var miorts travelers preciate. Open until 
Getober tath’ Write RH. Beach, At. ay Ba 














Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass. 

In the Berkshire Mountains — 1400 feet. Known for its 

Cc Hospitality and courteous service Near | anglewood 
Center. Beautiful Autumn Foliage. One hundred 

— y- twenty-three yeare af continuous service 


George A. Turcin—Host 





NEW JERSEY 





The Sands Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Central location. Boardwalk end So. Carolina Ave. Bathing 
direct. N i shope and amusements. Free T-V Theater 
and bath house. Lounge, game room, coffee Lovey Steam heat 
and elevator service. Moderate rates. Ph: A.C. 4-5143 
Write or call: Ownar-Mgr. 
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Fifth in a series of Caribbean flowering tree blossoms painted by the Pertchiks for Alcoa Steamship Company. 
You can get a de luxe print on fine paper, with wide gray mat, by sending fifty cents to Dept. “F’’ at the New York address below. 


Beauty runs wild in the Caribbean 
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BROWNEA GRANDICEPS (Rose of Venezuela) 
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As you roam the Caribbean on your luxurious 
Alcoa ship, color and romance spread themselves 
in an ever-shifting panorama. You'll thrill to 
silver moonlight on palm-lined beaches—the 
excitement of colorful Caribbean cities—the 
brilliant hues of lovely flowering trees. Set sail 
for the beautiful Caribbean any Saturday from 


romantic New Orleans, on a 16-day Alcoa cruise. 


PASSENGER A 
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FREIGHT 


TERY PLACE NEW Y RK 4, N Y or ONE 


Visit six ports in Venezuela, Trinidad, Jamaica 
and Curacao or the Dominican Republic. Your 
modern Alcoa ship has every comfort and con- 
venience, including air conditioning; tiled, out- 
door swimming pool; and all outside staterooms 
with private baths—carries an average of only 
65 passengers. See your travel agent for details. 
Or write today for color booklet “H”’. 


SHIPS TO 59 


CANAL STREET NEW 


PORTS 


RLEANS 12, A 





(Continued from Page 117) 

Portsmouth, whose Navy Yard 
now builds submarines, was building 
fighting ships during the Revolution. 
On Badger’s Island in the river, 
Tobias Lear built the Ranger which 
John Paul Jones—flying a flag made 
of the gowns of Portsmouth’s belles— 
sailed to France in 1777 with the 
news of Burgoyne’s surrender: The 
Yard was the scene in 1905 of the 
historic Treaty of Portsmouth by 
which Teddy Roosevelt put an end 
to the Russo-Japanese War. The 
delegates, and the toothy Trust- 
buster himself, stayed at the huge 
genteel summer hotel at New Castle, 
the Wentworth-by-the-Sea, where I 
stayed myself as I toured the sea- 





Midland 
Giant 


® What is it 

like to live in 

Chicago, to grow up among the 
brash and brawling forces that have 
raised it to titan size in four short 
generations? Albert Halper, dis- 
tinguished novelist of the Chicago 
school, tells you about the dazzling 
metropolis of today, with nostalgic 
flashbacks to the Chicago he knew 
as a boy. In Your October Houipay. 


Don't Miss Next Month’s HOLIDAY! 











coast. The hotel is huger now and 
genteel enough to have entertained 
the Governors’ Conference in 1948. 

A ramble around Portsmouth is 
an 18th Century stroll (though the 
town goes much farther back—it 
was New Hampshire’s first settle- 
ment in 1623) along streets with 
original cracked flagstones and nar- 
row brick sidewalks and colonial 
doorways flush with the lane. Tele- 
vision antennas seem incongruous. 
The streets are dead’ quiet except for 
the sounds of boat horns in the 
morning fog. All the Historic Houses 
are in the general area of the harbor 
save for a couple that are over in 
Kittery. 

These were the homes of early 
famous men, and I’m told that 
architects and designers come here 
to study them as examples of Geor- 
gian elegance. Today they are mostly 
kept up by such ministering guard- 
ians as the Colonial Dames and 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. 

You visit St. John’s Church in 
Chapel Street, which claims to have 
one of the four American copies of 
the Vinegar Bible, and where “‘it is 
impossible,” wrote Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, “to walk anywhere (in the 
graveyard) without stepping on a 


governor.” Aldrich, incidentally, was 
raised in his grandfather’s house on 
Court Street—the Nutter House of 
his Story of a Bad Boy—which is 
included among the Historic Houses. 
Aldrich is Portsmouth’s literary fig- 
ure. He came back in the 1880's and 
wrote his nostalgic ramble, An Old 
Town by the Sea, which ought to be 
required reading if you want to en- 
joy Portsmouth. 

Bad weather killed my trip out to 
the Isles of Shoals, which are a group 
of tiny barren islands ten miles off- 
shore and part of which belongs to 
Maine. 

But I did hear some of the 
Shoalers’ tales—about the pirate 
Philip Babb whose ghost walks at 
Babb’s Cove (guarding a treasure, 
they say), and the famous murder at 
Smuttynose which the late Edmund 
Pearson, that eminent scholar of 
homicide, saw as a study in violence 
brought on by tbe sea. 

Captain John Smith, browsing 
around the Yankee coast in 1614, 
discovered the reeflike islands and 
they were first called Smith’s Isles. 
They have lent themselves to holy 


and devilish purposes. Successors to 


the pirates were the rumrunners of 
the °20’s who hid out in the rocky 
and often fogbound coves. Today 
Star Island is the scene of Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian-Universalist 
religious conferences. It is the only 
occupied island, the only one with a 
dock for the daily tourist steamers 
from Portsmouth. 

New Hampshire’s coastline is only 
eighteen miles long. From Ports- 
mouth to Seabrook it extends in a 
stretch of rocky sea-sprayed coves 
and jetties and curving beaches, and 
dispenses as much social rank as it 
does sunshine and sea air. 


New England’s Coney 

From the snooty beach colonies 
of Rye and Jenness and Little Boar’s 
Head with their wealthy estates and 
fancy clubs you drive down to 
Hampton Beach, which, during Car- 
nival Week in August, is New Hamp- 
shire’s answer to Coney Island. 
Hampton Beach, which has a little 
boardwalk and a big state park 
right on the ocean and a kind of 
midway of hot-dog stands and in- 
cessant music, draws heavily on the 
working classes of Boston and 
Lowell, especially week ends. Then 
there are the independent souls who 
picnic on the rocks by their own 
spot of beach and let the rest of the 
world go by. 

A lobster dinner at Ben Saunders’ 
is not to be missed as long as you're 
around Rye Harbor. Lobster is 
Ben’s specialty and art. Ben’s place, 
for all its repute among gourmets, 
is as plain as a schooner cabin, a 





WHAT'S THE BEST 
HOTEL IN TOWN? 


Some like Sheraton best because of the 
comfortable beds in spotless rooms; others 
praise the fine food at sensible prices; or 
the convenient location. But everybod 

likes the friendly, personal welcome which 
greets = when you enter a Sheraton and 
which lasts as long as you stay. Next time 
choose Sheraton and treat yourself to 


the best. 


HERATON 
®) HOTELS 


SHERATON 
RIGHT UP AHEAD! 


FREE “TELEFIRM” 
SERVICE 

For reservations call 
your nearest Sheraton 
Hotel. Quick report 
on room availabilities 
in all cities listed— 
prompt confirmation 
by Telet — save 
time and expense. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 

DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Resort Hotels 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. 
RANGELEY, Maine 


In Canede 
MONTREAL, Que. 
TORONTO, Ont. 
WINDSOR, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont, 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 


America’s most popular family of hotels — because they give you more 
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“Wh sailed tb 


Europe 


in White Empress 
Luxury” 


“We stepped into a world of seagoing luxury 

when we boarded our Canadian Pacific White Empress liner at Québec. 
Our stateroom was spacious... the service friendly, courteous. And 

for two whole days our ship glided smoothly down the picturesque 

St. Lawrence River. ..saving 1,000 miles of open ocean travel. 


“Seven days of fun galore! We played deck games...sun-bathed... 
enjoyed movies and dancing at night. Every meal was delicious. ..and 
served in gracious White Empress style. (The Captain’s Dinner was a 
special treat!) Mid-morning bouillon and afternoon tea were served to 
us on deck piping hot. 


“And imagine! All this—plus gay shipboard companions, superb 
Canadian Pacific service... for as little as $246 First Class, $156 Tourist. 
Next time we go to Europe, we'll sail in White Empress luxury again! 
For, without doubt, it was the biggest vacation thrill of our lives.” 


Railways - 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR CANADIAN PACIFIC IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 


120 


SPANS THE WORLD 


Steamships -« Airlines - Hotels - Communications - Express 


X. Our travel agent arranged all our going away 


details so helpfully 
New Zealand and 


Empress airliner, Its a fast 


He also told us about flying to 
dustralia on a Canadian Pacific 
smooth trip with stop- 
at Hawaii and Fiji.” 


overs iree of charge . 








smallish place with bare tables and 
windows looking out to sea and, | 
thought, quite reasonable prices. 
You get your lobster practically still 
dripping sea water; the boatmen 
dump them into a pound behind the 
restaurant, and the only music as 
you dine is the roaring surf and the 
cry of the gulls. 

A historic spot on the Rye coast 
is Odiorne’s Point, which is the New 
Hampshire equivalent of Plymouth 
Rock. Settlers landed here in 1623, 
three years after the Mayflower 
dumped its Pilgrims farther south. 
New Hampshire had the bad luck 
of playing stepchild to Massachu- 
setts on other counts. Paul Revere 
galloped in a mad dash up to Ports- 
mouth on a cold December day of 
1774. He streaked into the New 
Hampshire capital announcing—ex- 
actly as he did later on when the 
historians were listening—that the 
British were coming. A Portsmouth 
mob swarmed over to New Castle 
and stormed Fort William and 
Mary(now Fort Constitution), where 
it carried off the gunpowder supply 
and some spare muskets. 

Painters’ Paradise 

This should have been the open- 
ing gun of the Revolution, but the 
garrison surrendered without firing 
a shot. The gods were waiting to 
give the nod to Massachusetts, and 
Paul Revere had another try the 
following April. 

Traveling over the state I kept 
casual score on the number of artists 
I observed sketching and painting 
covered bridges, old mills, pastorals, 
seascapes, barns and hills. I counted 
forty-six (including a water-color 
class near Center Sandwich). Of 
course there must be hundreds. 

Lincoln’s two most conspicuous 
memorials have a New Hampshire 
connection. Daniel Chester French, 
the state’s outstanding sculptor, 
made the statue for the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. The other 
is the standing Lincoln of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens in Chicago’s Lincoln 
Park. 

Saint-Gaudens was looking for a 
model, the story goes, when a friend 
told him that in New Hampshire he 
would find “plenty of Lincoln- 
looking men.” He came up to Cor- 
nish, a little town on the Connecticut 
River below Hanover, and stayed 
there the rest of his life. 

Today his studio is run as a me- 
morial, and every summer the cura- 
tors, Bill Hollingsworth and his 
wife, put on a few art shows. You 
might walk in on an exhibit of 
Charles Platt, or Paul Sample, or 
Maxfield Parrish. 

Parrish enjoys a certain immortal 
fame for his Old King Cole, that 
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popular masterpiece of the old 
Knickerbocker Bar in New York, 
which now graces the St. Regis. A 
pink, cheerful, white-haired man of 
eighty, he lives in Plainfield, still 
painting away, one of the last of the 
Cornish colony of writers and artists 
that grew up around Saint-Gaudens. 

The Cornish colony never had 
any motive. The MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough has. It’s a retreat 
for writers, artists and composers 
who want to work without distrac- 
tions. 

Edward MacDowell, the com- 
poser, found creative inspiration 
among the cool birches and water 
lilies under the benign eye of Mt. 
Monadnock, and after his death 
Mrs. MacDowell, who really founded 
the Colony, developed it into some- 
thing. In forty-two years it has 
helped writers like Willa Cather, 
Thornton Wilder, Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson, composers like Aaron 
Copland and Lukas Foss. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, ninety-three now, is still 
around the place, though she doesn’t 
show herself much, even to the Colo- 
nists. I tiptoed back to town. 

From late September through 
October, when the town fairs are 
over, when Old Home Week is over, 
when driving along a New Hamp- 
shire road is that sheer experience of 
flaming fall colors labeled a “foliage 
tour”—when the turning leaves 
reach a high mark of brilliance and 
there are baked-bean suppers and 
real barn dances by the natives (now 
that most of the summer folks are 
gone) and bird hunters in red caps 
tramping in the woods, the smell of 
wood smoke and fallen apples and 
the grass with early-morning frost, 
and over the rivers the first geese 
coming down from Canada—why 
it’s enough to bring out the artist in 
any man. 

You can understand then why 
New Hampshire has a growing crop 


of fall tourists. THE END 
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in a highball... 


because as it says on the label: 


Let this finest of Kentucky bonded bourbons make your 


favorite drinks more delicious than ever! Tonight, serve and enjoy 
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wrinkle-proof ties 


For the ultimate degree of smartness on the campus...go back to school 
with “Botany” Brand ... the famous wrinkle-proof tie. 
In handsome designs that complement your wardrobe, from $1.50. 


shirts and slacks 


The “fabric that behaves in action”... in “Botany” Brand Sport Ensembles 
that major in style. Great valve for the student body. 
Shirts, from $9.95. Slacks, from $17.50... At fine stores ali over the country. 


*"Botony” is a trademark of Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, NW. J.» Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1951. Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, W. J. + Sales Offices: 16 West 46th Street, New York 19, W. Y. 
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